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Stationers’ Haiti. 


| “An Admirable Combination ” 


was the expression used by a medical authority regarding the use of 
Holloway’s famous remedies as household medicines. They should 
find a place in every well-ordered home. 


HOLLOWAY’ 


PILLS & OINTMENT. 


THE PILLS | THE OINTMENT 


rid the system of all impurities and stimulate to 
natural activity the Liver, Bowels and Kidneys. 
They promptly~cure Indigestion, Biliousness, Head- 
eche, and kindred ailments, Females find them of 
the greatest value, 


in combination with the Pills, is an unfailing remedy 
for all Skin Affections, Bad Legs, Old Wounds and 
Sores, Boils, etc. It is also invaluable for Rheuma- 
tism and Sciatica; and gives welcome relief in most 
troubles of the Chest and Throat. 


BOCSOOSSSSOSOSOSOSOSOSSSOHOSOS SOOO SOSOSOSOSOOOOOS 


Manufactured only at 118 Southwark St., London. Prices 1/1} and 2/9 per box or pot. Sold by all Chemists and Medicine. Vendors. 
Advice gratis, may be obtained daily (Saturdays excepted) between 12 and 4, or by letter. 


FOR THE MONTH OF SEPTEMBER AND ONWARDS. 


ye want your home as beautifully attractive as your means will allow. As you know from experienca, there are many 

¢ ways of making the home extra attractive, but there is no better way than the Li-nola way of achieving this, because 

LI-NOLA, the most beautiful low-price floor covering in the world, not merely gives home comfort, but it guarantees home 

ictiveness and brightness. Li-nola is bordered Cork Lino and can be had in any colour or pattern your scheme of decoration 

requires ; moreover, not only will you derive pleasure from the bright effect of oo ~- 

FREE Li-nola, but domestic drudgery is saved because _Li-nola needs no scrubbing, | LENOLA, pe Bordered 

E ~aanple | pieces a and real comfort also results because wate is sa iesulalignioies xis.) ae — 
|} “she with WBE of deci Consider how much fatiguing labour that will save you during =o 3 

2 

{ 


—a ——— an 


‘13 (no security requ: 
»w a discount of Se in the 
cash down, 


“Get your Lino from Linoland.” 


JM. cTESBYS LTD, ““LINOLAND,” 64-67 TOTTENHAM GOURT ROAD, LONDON, W. 


. 
| 


For the man— __ 


who must face the strenuous life of the present day, Fry’s 
Cocoa is a fortification against fag. He should drink it 
each morning before leaving home. The woman also, with 
her daily duties, whatever these may be, should driak this 
sustaining beverage regularly. . 
Because Fry’s Cocoa stimulates and gives energy it is the 
ideal Cocoa for the man 


and the woman. 


Fry's” 


Gocoa 


CURE YOUR PILES 


If you suffer from Piles—if drugs fail to cure you—even if you are told by Doctors that an 
operation is your only remedy—send for 


A FREE SAMPIHSE 


of the wonderful specific for PILES, 


ete * eee vt 


jet memerpamremenanenanae 2 


LACE \. 
CURTAINS 


T 
WHOLESALE PRicts 


Full Length 
& yarde!!! 


Lovely New D:sigu~ 4 


SALE Pp: 
PRICE : 
2yaissfor 2/8! (a 


i 
4 
HN 
4 
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Mlustrated Sale Catalyse: PO 


As your Chemist YoU CAN TRY 


“LOMBIO” FREE. 


fcr a Tubo, Price 
28. 3d. 


drop.a postcard! UL Bison 
Drapery, Cutlery, Jevelln, 


THE CERTAIN CURT 


THE LEEDS BARGAIN ¢ 


It speedily arrests bleeding, and gives IMMEOIATE RELIEF from the intolerable (Dept. 10), 3 Raven Road. 


itching and pain caused by this distressing malady. By its regular use, LOMBIO soon 
effects a PERMANENT CURE. 


FREE COUPON. 


A FULL WEEK’S FREE SUPPLY will be sent you on receipt of 
$d. in stamps for postage and packing to L. LOMBIO DEPOT, 18 WELLS © 
STREET, OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


FREE — ABSOLUTELY FREE! 

This beaut.ful lect. Gold Filled 

A Signet Rina Free a pacrodos 

e new catalogue. en name, 

4 address, and P.O. for 10d. for THE Las. COLDEN COMPOUND TABLETS 

enaraving initial ard postage. fore of priceless value. They afford relief in every 

WASSING, DEBILITY, VARICOCELE, . Basy, ein Preys ne Prey inatanice, freqnently in afew hours. They cure fenmle 

cE sine ween get | (Dene. eatin ei ican tendo. Pur eiperior ue Ses Rana) etenenad el smite ae 
z ys! sea or - rT m 3, pre: 
nabite, loss oftime or occupation, pirations, Prices, 1s. 3d. and (treble quantity) ts. u. 

surec jon forali men, ‘ee what cured extra sirong, 43. 6d. Post Free in plain wrapper. Of 

; aa I a the book and 1,000 testimonials sTUDY THE ADVERTISEMENTS all chemists or direct’ from peer: OF 

ree in plain envelope for 2 stamps postage. enticn Stat ‘ 

reo in plain ener ne Git oeando) Great Russell £t, and when writing to Advertisers, Lady Manan ee The 1.8.8. Co. (Dept. C.), 

London, W.C. Established 25 sears. mention “Pearson’s Weekly.” well Road, Londo... 


HOVIS "=" BREAD 


The Lancet enys: “Its food value is double that of bread made from ordinary Wheat flour.” 


FITNESS 


In men of all ages. Why not write for my free Book 
and get fit by the standard, scientific meth: curing 
NERVOUS EXHAUSTION, LACK OF GOUR, 

e. 


tafe, simy 


BEST ana PUR 


LARGEST SALE IN GC? EE 


We 


A STRANGE SIN, 
starts on 
=a 


TRANSMISSION AT 
Boox Rares. 


No. 1105. 
Tae FALUNG CURTIN, 
. THE FALUING CURTAIN. 4 


eee ee ee _—_e eee 
Words from the Authors of “ Driven 
sel From Home.” 

Tre curtain will soon be falling now on the last 
act of “ Driven From Home,” and the Editor of 
Pearson's Weekly has asked us who have penned the 
story to come forward and make our bow to you 
who have read it. : ; 

It is nearly two years ago since the Editor invited 
us to run in double harness and write a story round 
certain true pathetic facts revealed to him by an 
old lady passing—after terrible stress and storm— 
the evening of her days in a ay? Bae cottage 
in the peace and quiet of beautiful Devon. 

The Editor told us how, having taken rooms in 
this cottage, he was engaged on the prosaic business 
of stowing things away in an old oak chest of 
drawers. Not dreaming that any of these drawers 
were locked, he pulled vigorously at one, which 
opened with a jerk, revealing the fact that the lock 
had been pulled right out of its worm-eaten socket. 

His eyes fell 5 he what he knew to be sacred 
treasures—some letters in faded handwriting, a 
very old-fashioned-looking doll, a miniature con- 
taining the face of a pretty but delicate little girl, 
and a wee pair of shoes. The drawer was closed 


nothing, but during his stay he was able to be of 
assistance to her in a big trouble which overtook 
her. And then, quite unasked, she told him some- 
thing of her life-story. 

Into this real life-story of human passion, human 
weakness, a sin for @ long while unforgiven and too 
harshly punished, a broken home and a life spoiled, 
we havo woven many threads of fiction and intro- 
duced imaginary characters, but others are real, 
and the woman to whom we gave the name of 
Betty Hume lived and suffered much as we have 
set forth. 

Alas, we must use the past tense now ! 

Before these words appear in print the original 
of “ Betty Hume” will have been laid in her last 
resting-place, a place of her own choosing, in a quiet, 
beautiful Garden of Sleep—God’s Acre. 

We heard the news but a few hours before sitting 
ourselves down to pen these words. 

Her end, even as the autumn of her life, was 
peaceful. The forgiveness for which she prayed 
daily of her God had been granted her by her 
husband a long while before. 

She seemed to fall asleep ”"—so we were told. 
The arms of the daughter she loved—the Mimi of 
our story—were about her, and she clasped the 
hand of the man known to you, our readers, as 
we Inglis, 

equiescat in pace 
re swe 

Well, dear readers, where the writing is con- 
cerned our story is finished and our pens laid 
aside, Of ourselves we do not intend to Bay 
much. Only once during our collaboration have 
wh come to blows, and those blows were feints— 
Wen we worked out the fight between David Inglis 
and Rupert Lang. 

Neither of us sustained so much as a bruise, 
“ Wwe were both smiling literally at the finish. 

- armony and friendship have characterised 
Teiations, and if our story and its men and 
Nh men have seemed as real to our readers as they 
ei to us, if our readers have loved some, 
~ others, and pitied others as deeply as we have 
© ourselves, then, indeed, our reward is great. 
sis < Teaders, you and the characters in our 
a ave kept company together for nigh on & 
= - es now at the prospect of parting we fecl the 
Geir b and regret men know when they reach out 
ir hands to wish old friends good-bye. 
Autnors or “ Driven From Home.” 
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WEEK ENDING SEPTEMBER 21, 1911. 


THe clubs whose names we give are all in the Football 


their matches before you. The names of the players in 
these teams can also be ascertained, if you don’t already 
know them. . 

There are many thousands of people so keenly interested 
in football that the doings of every prominent club and 
player are known to them, and the matches in which 
they are engaged are of as much interest to them as the 
news in a daily paper is to the ordinary reader. . 

These enthusiasts require no assistance from us in 
exercising their skill in 
the victorious teams, 
the clubs and the pl: 
that a handbook giving 
be very helpful. 
reader who guesses ha one 
forecast on his knowledge of the capabilities of the teams 
engaged. 


to exercise a considerable amount o} 


Money, Watches, Pipes, and Pocket Scissors offered in this week’s foo 


AOE EKLY. 


“OTO INTEREST@- 
To ELEVATE, T0 AMUSE. 


Entered at 


Sratioxeas’ Hatt. One Penny. 


£250 A WEEK 


Offered in Football Skill Competition. 


We have revived our Football Skill Competition for the amusement of the many tens of 
thousands of our readers who take a keen int ti fe 
thee ee oat ter cask ee os erest in Association Football, and to enable 


enables competitors to display their skill i Lowi > 
iret e me, play n following up football, and also fosters their 


The prize offered is €250, and the task set 


‘WHAT YOU HAVE TO DO. 
On the entry form below you will find the names of the clubs taking part 
in fourteen matches to be played on Saturday, September 23rd. 
You have first of all to make yourself acquainted with the records and 


capabilities of the various clubs, and decide in each case which club you 
think will win. Then draw a line in ink through the name Of tha club which 
you believe willlose. If,in your opinion, any of the matches will result in a 
draw, then leave names of both teams in. 


NO ENTRANCE FEE. 


at once reverently. Your Editor, and ours , . : 7. The Editor does not assume any responsibility for any 
. A 8, | or Southern Leagues, and to guide you in preparing your o 1 : ; 
apologised to the old lady. At the time she said | forccasts you would be well wivieed to keep a record of | g, . aaernier pe Li nga eran given below. 


with ths competition, and telegrams will be ignored. 
The published decision is final, and competitors may 
enter on this unJerstanding only. 


A Goo! Idea: When sending 
contribution for the Fresh Air 


fae ateet inclose a 


Pearson’s Football Contest. 
No. 4. 


Matches to be played on Saturday, Sept. 23rd 


Cross out which you consider will be the losing club, For 
a draw dou't cross eut cither. 


choosing which they think will be 
but to others, not conversant with 
layers and their doings, we suggest 
details of last season’s play will 
he competitor who will gain is not the 
hazard, but the one who bases his 


5 
Oldham Athletic 
Tottenham Hotspur 
Liverpool 


v Bradford City 
v Blackburn Rovers 
v W. Bromwich Albion 


t must be clear, therefore, to pe that it is necessary 


skill to gain the prize. 


gh . Bt ghd yee Preston North End v Bolton Wanderers 

“Pearson's Football Anunal,” price 3d. Derby County v Huddersfield Town 

i ost free 44. from the Publisher, Leicester Fosse v Chelsea 

7 fronrietta Street, London, W.C.), in Barnsley v Hull City 

which will be found complete information Leeds City v Bristol City 

regarding teams, records of play in past Wolverhampton Wan. v Clapton Orient 

seasons, prospects of each club for the Stoke wv Leyton 

coming winter, and results ct commennont Millwall y Watford 

ing League matches playe — Beighion Hove v Norwich City 
CONDITIONS WITH WHICH COMPETITORS ee id Pui 


MUST COMPLY. 
The names of the teams which you believe will lose 
must be crossed out, and each entry form must be 
signed by the com titor with his own name and 
address tn ink. Where you forecast a draw don’t 
cross out either. 
When you have filled up the entry form, cut it out and 


place it in an envelope addressed to the Editor of 


The above matches take place on the ground 
of the first-named. 


I agree to abide by the decision published in 
** Pearson’s Weekly” and to accept tt as final, and 
Lenter only on this understanding, and I agree to 


EARSON’S WEEKLY, Henrietta Strect, London, | } abide by the printed conditions. 


W.C. Mork your envelope “ Foorsatt No. 4,” in 
the top left-hand corner and affix a penny stamp. All 


attempts must arrive not later than first post *riday, | ) Signature .oo-sesee.sscssseereveeecevseeceessees 

September 22nd. 

Only one coupon ma be sent by each reader. 

The sum of £250 will be awarded to the competitor | $AIArESS........e+rrsereereereecseceesee ceceeeeneensgeceecrs tes 


from whom we receive an entry form bearing what 
proves to be the correct result of all the ma‘ches 
layed. In the event of atie this sum will bo divided. cauive brie v evessuawoafhoTe Ceo ASME ET UNER ANS CaCI 
Bhoald no competitor give the correct result of all the 
matches played, £25 will be awarded to the competitor 
from whom we reco.ve the entry form ccntaining the 
test number of correct results, In the ovent of a 
tie the prize will be divided, and in theevent of two or 
more matches not being played the £250 will not be 


CUT QUI COUPO NAND FOST TO US UNFOL)E}), 


RESULT OF CONTEST No 1. 


awarded. In this contest readers were invited to forecast the rosult 
The Editor will accept no responsibility in regard to | of football matches played on Saturday, September 2:1. | 
the loss or non-delivery of any attempt submitted The prize of £25 bas been won by G. E. Prerrer, a4 
and proof of posting will not be accepted as proof of | Station Parade, Norbury, who had only one iucorrost 
receipt. result, 


‘ 
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THE BEST POLICY. 

Tnrs has been a t year for apples, they say, 
and we are all verv aes ie linae it, for what could be 
raore “dolushus’’—as Rutland Barrington used 
to say—than a nice, juicy apple. 

A well-known fruit salesman tells this story of a 
frait farmor who was getting his apples ready for 
market. There were two piles of apples ready for 
packing, one pile had large and rosy apples, but the 
apples in tho other pile were small and green. 

‘Te new assistant prepared to fill a barrel. 7 

“ Large on top and small undemeath, sir?” he 
asked knowingly. 

“Certainly not!” be, i the ‘farmer sternly. 
“ Flonesty is always the best it 
the large apples in first and the small ones on top. 

Mildly surprised, the new hand did as he was 
told, and fastened on the lid. 

“Is the barrel full ? ” asked the farmer. 

“y 7 sir,” 

“Well, now tur it upside down and label it 
on the other end |” 


REAL CHARITY ! 

Mapame Sara Bernnarpt has been enticed 
back to the Coliseum by the enterprising Mr. Stoll, 
and the consequence is that the ‘house full” 
boards are very much in evidence. The great lady 
always su in drawing crowds, in spite of the 
rude and unkind critic who declared that her 
celebrated “ golden voice’ reminded him of “ the 
stuawk of a fluttered hen.” Anyway, she certainly 
manages to work up her audiences to a frenzy of 


“ What ?” asked Jimmy, interested. 

“You'll swell right up and burst |” retorted the 
nurse. 

Jimmy meditated in silence. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Taft came to call next day, 
and Mr. Taft is—well, the high and mighty United 
States of America goes in for big things, and Mr. 
Taft is certainly the stoutest President on record. 

Mr. Taft hadn’t been in the room five minutes 
before young Jimmy marched up to him. 

“You've been bitin’ your nails!” he sternly 
accused him, 


2.2 


the famous P.W. penknives will be awarded fu, 


ragraph used the knife will be awarded + 
tae seader whose pe it was oe fitet 
4th Batt i 

MUDDLED. 

Mr. Eprson was being interviewed the other 
day on the subject of wireless telegraphy. The poor 
reporter, after listening for ten minutes to Mr. 

ison’s remarks on Hertzian waves, transmitters, 
volts, ohms, ampéres, and so on, became utterly 
bewildered, and asked a particularly idiotic question 
that drew from Mr. Edison a smile and this story: 

“Your question reminds me,” he said, “of a 
borough council meeting which was discussing the 

roposed installation of a hydraulic pump. 

“One of the councillors rose with a grave air. 

“©*Mr, Chairman,’ he said, ‘I should like to 
know, for the benefit of my constituents, whether 
this here ’ydraulic pump is to be run by gas, or 
steam, or electricity ?’’ 


QUITE SATISFACTORY. 

Durrxe the last few weeks Mr. Arthur Collins, up 
to his eyes in work over the production of the new 
drama, The Hope, has been one of the 

_ men in London. ‘ ai 
or two . when a smallpox epidemic 
was eee, Mr. Collins and Mr. Cecil Raleigh, the 
author of so many Drury Lane successes, were 
directing a rehearsal. They had had a long and 


Lirg is short—only four letters in it. 
quarters of it is a “lie,” and the hal of it i 


GENEROUS. 
Sue sat on the steps at eventide, 


And she gave him—a “ vacant stair.” 


JUMBLED LOVE-LETTER. 

Tus jumbled love-letter is not ditiicuit 
—when you know the way. 

Read see that me but not then 

down will I love if me a!! 

and you love you I love my 


Solution below. 


A “apy who warbled in mezzo, 

Bewailed, ‘“‘ I am always in dezzo, 
My runs and my triils 
Could pay all my bills, 

And would, if I didn’t forgezzo.” 


DON’T WORRY ABOUT IT. 
Can you read this sentence ? 


enthusiasm, and that’s a good deal in these days. tiring day, and when the rehearsal came to en All o. 
A story is told of two wealthy and kind-hearted | end they sank & tefully into a couple of chairs} Solution below. 


near. Presently Mr. Collins 


began to fidget. 
_ © What's the matter ?” asked Mr. Raleigh. 

“Tm feeling a bit feverish,” was the rely. 

“T hope it’s not smallpox,” said Mr. Raleigh 
smiling. ‘ 

“Don’t joke about it like that,” Mr. Collins 
protested, ‘“‘ perhaps I'll feel better soon.” 

Presently Mr. Raleigh began to mop his brow. 
“Tm feeling a bit queer myself,” he said anxiously. 
A few seconds later great beads of perspiration 
were rolling down their cheeks. 

** Let’s go and find a doctor,” Mr. Collins gasped. 

Just then a workman drifted up. 

“Beg pardon, sir, ‘eating happaratus secm 
satisfactory ?” he asked. 

Mr. Collins and Mr. Raleigh aie up suddenly. 
The chairs they were sitting on had been placed over 
an open valve of the new heating apparatus ! 


THE DIFFERENCE. 

Twat story reminds one of another that has been 
linked with the name of King Peter of Servia—who, 
by the way, talks of abdication in favour of his 
second son. 

A famous ‘cellist had been playing before his 
Majesty, and after the performance many gracious 
compliments were handed round. 

“T have heard many ’cellists play,” said the 
King, “all the well-known ones ; but you, of them 


old ladies who set out to buy a couple of stalls | that were s 


for a Bernhardt matinge. On the way, however, 
they decided that it would be better to give their 
guinea to two poor gentlewomen they knew. 

The two poor gentlewomen were tearfully grateful 
for the unexpected guinea—and bought themselves 
two stalls with it for the Bernhardt matinée / 


RATHER EXPENSIVE. 

A CHARACTERISTIC story of the divine Sarah has 
floated over from Paris. 

Sho was in a bookseller’s shop recently examining 
some very handsome volumes. The young book- 
seller was very charming and amiable, and in the 
course of conversation it came out that he was 
a passionate admirer of the great actress and often 
spent his hard-earned francs on seats in the gallery. 

Madame was wildly delighted with his humble 
tribute to her genius. She swooped down upon 
a pile of books, tore a page from one of them, 
and hastily scribbled an order for two stalls at her 
theatro for that very evening ! 

By a violent effort of will the bookseller refrained 
from bursting into tears—not of happiness or 
gratitude, mind you, for the impetuous lady had 
selected a particularly valuable edition of a famous 
book to tear the page from, and had managed to 
do damage running into pounds, 


IN CERTAIN CIRCUMSTANCES. 

SEPTEMBER 15th is the birthday of a President, 
an ex-President. and a Crown Prince—Mr. Taft, 
Sefior Diaz, and little Prince Humbert of Italy. 
Taken all round, a b time, and one echoes the 
kindly wish of the celebrated old lady in Fleet 
Street who was told on Mafeking Day that there 
was & war 2m baw in South Africa : 

“‘ Well, let’s hope they have a nice day for it!” 

Mr. Taft has been very busy of late helping on 
the cause of the world’s peace. In a rather heated 
argument with an opponent of one of his schemes, 
the remark was suddenly thrown at him: “ Well, 
Mr. Taft, you can talk as much as you like, but 
two blacks can’t make a white!” 

“In certain circumstances they can,” replied the 
President thoughtfully. 

* In what circumstances ?”” demanded the other. 

* Well, two black fowls can be the parents of a 
white egg!" 


THE SMALLHOLDERS. 
Tue happy youth and maiden fair 
Rode out the summer through, . 


On a cycle built for two. 


They married when the autumn cam 
And now they try to run 

A little house in Lonesomeliurst 
On an income built for oxc. 


IN THE MENAGERIE. 


a lion, one a tiger, one a panther, and cr 
while the middle cage is the centre of att: 
ENTRE UF 
: CARACHoy 


heads, and five tails. 
What is in the centre cage ? 
Answer below. 


A POETICAL PUZZLE. 
Twice ten are six of us, 
Six are but three of us, 
Nine are but four of us, 

What can we possibly be ? 
Would you know more of us? 
Twelve are but six of us ? 

Five are but four. Do you see ? 

Solution below. 


Solutions. 
JUMBLED LOVE-LETTER. 


Read down the first column, then up te ©: 


80 on, 
DONT WORRY ABOUT IT. 
*¢ Tr’s nothing after all.” 


“Oh, sire!” the ‘cellist interrupted modestly. 

The King went on calmly: “* You, of them all, 
perspire the most !”” 

A NARROW SHAVE. 

Mr. Wr Le Qvevx, whose latest book, 
“The Indiscretions of a Lady’s Maid,” has caused 
something of a sensation, can tell good stories as 
well as write them. 

One of his best deals with the time when he was 
a sub-editor on a London daily paper. 

He came in from lunch one day, and idly picking 
up the “ tape ” to see what news had come in during 
his absence, the first few words electrified him. 

“ Her Majesty died at 11 a.m. to-day.” 

Instantly the whole office was thrown into a 
state of excited energy. The paper was put in 
mourning, newsbills prepared, and long obituary 
notices set up in big type. But, just as the terrible 
news was about to be published, somebody wanted 
to know why the “tape” hadn't said anythin 
more about it. Inquiries were hurriedly made, an 
just in time to prevent an awful blunder, it was 
discovered that a careless office-boy had torn off 
the first four words of the message. 

“ John Frayling, coachman to——” 


ABOUT TO BURST. 

Jnvy, the small son of an Americzn statesman, 
haz a bad habit ; he bites his nails. 

* Now, seo here,” his nurse told him one day, 
jerking hin violently, “if you keep on biting 
your nails like that something dreadful will happen 
to you,” 


THE centre cage contains a snake 21.0 a §°- 
thus accounting for two heads, one tail, anit. 


A POETICAL PUZZLE. 


are twenty, which has six letters. Six bas‘ 


four, 


When there is an Rin the month oysters are in season. September has an R in it. te 


e 
QE The Editor will give 28. 6d. each vw... 
best paragraph accepted for this coli ,.° 


paragraph used. If thereis more than one +. :.. 


The hei crous this week is won by Mr. 3. ti, ea 
ton Worcester Aepiment, Bareilly, Tic: 
FI 


Enjoying the balmy air ; 
He said: * May I come and sit by your side 7? 


up and you if see you love =. 


THE WEEK’S CLEVER LIMERICK, 


For charming runs through leafy lan-:, 


Herz is a menagerie of five cace:, Ones. * 


In the whole show there are eighteen 92) + 


IN THE MENAGERIE. _ 
asnat 


Tris refers to the letters of the slpuate’ +” 


nine has four letters, twelve has six letters, + - 
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PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


d Anecdotes of the Post Office Savings 
Som« Which Celebrates Its Jubilee This Week. 


Ir is just fifty years since the biggest savings 
bank in the world was openod. It began in a very 
small and timid way, only a few selected offices 
heing used. In its first year 180,000 people trusted 
it with their money, however. And, since then the 
number has swelled to nearly twelve millions, 
The one and three-quarter millions of money 
ielonging to thrifty Britishors that the hank held 
at the end of its first year has jumped to tho 
colssal figure of a hundred and sixty-nine millions. 

The growth of the great “S. B.” is, in fact, one 
af the romances of banking. In its upward progress 
it has wiped out of existence nearly four hundred 
rival cavings banks. 

Safer Than the Bank of England. 

The one room in which twenty clerks used to 
go the whole of its work has multiplied into the 
liraest banking building in the world. Even in 
children’s postage stamps alone the bank takes 
in £100,000 a year, a sum with which many an 
ovlinary bank would be quite content as its whole 
receipts. The great reason for its rise is, of course, 
that every depositor knows his money is even safer 
tiere than in the Bank of England, as it has the 
direct security of the national taxes behind it. 
But it may be news to many people that the 
Government acts as banker to other savings 
banks, too; banks in lands we are accustomed to 


The golf caddies have at last revolted against the use of strong 
afew hours. One of their bitterest complaints is that a golfer, 
needed reforms are now almost sure to come into force, 
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think of more in conncction with idols and 
cannibalism than with bank books. 

Fiji, the Gold Coast, and Uganda, cach have 
their Post Office Savings Bank, backed by tho 
British Governmont, and the dusky depositor, 
though when ho visits the Post Offico he may be 
clad in little clse than his bank book, takes to the 
idea as kindly as does the Britisher. Other in- 
teresting depositors in tho Savings Bank are several 
of our younger royal princes and princesses. 

The “S. B.” has its worries. ‘Tho great one is 
the depositor who keeps popping his money in and 
out as if the bank were a trousers pockct. 

It was only recently that tho Postmaster- 
General had to make a public protest against this 
habit, on the ground that each transaction, whether 


8 withdrawal or a deposit, costs about sixponco 
in working expenses, 


A Bey Whe Wanted Ginger Beer. 

Some of the more glaring offenders were tactfully 
appealed to by letter. One schoolboy who was in 
the habit of depositing a shilling and drawing it 
rapidly out, twopence at a time, weck after weck, 
and month after month, indignantly demanded in 
his reply what the Postmaster-General expected 
him to do when he wanted a bottle of ginger-beer. 

The young lady at the Savings Bank counter is 
quite accustomed to having an unskilful saver open 
an account in the bank with a remark like: ‘I 
say, mise, I wants ter shove in er bob an pull it art 
again nex’ week,” as a London factory girl did 
recently. 

It was to discourage the habit of “ pulling it art 
again,” that the Savings Bank has recently intro- 
duced a tiny safe for use at home. The Controller 
warrants that nothing will open it except a post 
office key or acoal-hammer. But he quite expects 
that the coal-hammer will be frequently uscd. 

One of the gems in the Savings Bank archives is 
@ correspondence with an Irishman who sent in 
repeated claims that his brother's account should 
be lianded over to himself, his brother being deed. 
Tne Savings Bank authorities naturally kept 


LANGUAGE ON THE LINKS. 


language on the links—some of them showed their displeasure by going on strike for 
tired of reviling the turf, clubs, and so on, ends in abusing his caddie. 
and our cartoonist illustrates what the links will shortly be like. 


demanding proof of the death. At last came 
the conclusive answer, “ Well, he says he’s deal. 
He says so every time he writes!” 

Many are the chuckles that the three thousand 
clerks (for into that number have the original 
twenty increased) get over the request for new, 
deposit-books when tho orivinal one has been lost. 
The circumstances aro always sternly inquired into 
and the explanations are sometimes very quaint. 
It was a tactful depositor who wrote: “ Our Peygy 
thought the book such a pretty colour that sho 
chewed it.” A recent explanation was “My son 
Johnny is so handy with his hands that he made it 
into an acroplane, but it’s no good now. I am 
sending the bits. He has been thrashed by, 
His loving mother, Mary ——.”* 


“Has your bay mare improved her pace lately ?"” 

“No. She has fallen behind on account of my 
humanity.” 

“What do you mean’? ” 

“ As soon as I got her a bonnet to protect her 
from the sun she began going slow for fear it woulda’t 
stay on straight.” 


A RAILWAY SCENE. 

Scene 1.—Train stopping at a big junction. 

Ticket-collector (examining passenger's ticket) : 
“This won't do, sir. You'll have to get out and—-” 

Passenger : ‘‘I shall not get out. I refuse to be 
bullied by you. Here is my card. You have your 
remedy, etc., etc.” 

Ticket collector : “I only wanted to say, sir——” 

Passenger: ‘‘ Don’t talk to me. You're only a 
menial. Fetch the station master.” 

Ticket-collector: ‘It’s all right, sir.” (‘Train 
proceeds, and passenger relates talcs of his various 
triumphs over railway officials.) 

Scene 2.—A dark and loncly railway platform. 
One melancholy figure, brooding. 

Passenger (thoughtfully): ‘I wonder if that 
collector only meant to tell me I was in the wrong 
train?” 
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GUT The Editor will gue %. 62. cach wi.” p 
best paragraph accepted for this colv, 1, . 
the famous P.W. penknives will be awarded fu, . 
paragraph used. If there is more than one snicr 
paragraph used the penknife will be awarded 1, * 
the reader whose contribution was received first. 
The half-crown this week is won by Mr. 8. (5, Ij 
4th Battalion Worcester Regiment, Bareilly, limi.’ 
LIFE. 


—____—__- 


THE BEST POLICY. 

Trrs has been a great year for apples, they say, 
and we are all very glad to hear it, for what could be 
more “dolushus”—as Rutland Barrington used 
to say—than a nice, juicy apple. 

A well-known fruit salesman tells this story of a 
fruit farmer who was getting his apples y for 


“ What ?” asked Jimmy, interested. 

“ You'll swell right up and burst!” retorted the 
nurse. 

Jimmy meditated in silence. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Taft came to call next day, 
and Mr. Taft is—well, the high and mighty United 
States of America goes in for big things, and Mr. 
Taft is certainly the stoutest President on record. 

Mr. Taft hadn’t been in the room five minutes 
before young Jimmy marched up to him. 

“You've been bitin’ your nails!’* he sternly 
accused him, 


MUDDLED. 


market. There were two piles of apples ready for IDLE Lire is short—only four letters in it. ‘1 jo. 
packing, one pile had large ae pean calle but the | Mn. Eprsox was being interviewed = other | quarters of it is a “ lie,” and the half of it is as vit 
apples in tho other pile wore small and green. day on the subject of wireless telegraphy. © poor 

reporter, after listening for ten minutes to Mr. GENEROUS. 


‘The new assistant prepared to filla barrel. 

‘Large on top and small underneath, ‘sir ?” he 
aske.l knowingly. 

“Certainly not!’ replied the farmer sternly. 
“ Flonesty is always the best policy, my lad. Put 
tho large apples in first and the small ones on top. 

Mildly surprised, the new hand did as he was 
told, and fastened on the lid. 

“Ts the barrel full 2” asked the farmer. 

“ Yes, sir,” . 

“Well, now turn it upside down and label it 
on the other end /”* 


REAL CHARITY ! 

Mapame Saran BERNHARDT has been enticed 
back to the Coliseum by the enterprising Mr. Stoll, 
and the consequence is that the ‘house full = 
boards are very much in evidence. The great lady 
always succeeds in drawing crowds, in spite of the 
rude and unkind critic who declared that her 
celebrated “ golden voice” reminded him of “ the 
stuawk of a fluttered hen.” Anyway, she certainly 
manages to work up her audiences to a frenzy of 


Sue sat on the steps at eventide, 
Enjoying the balmy air; 

He said: “‘ May I come and sit by your side 7” 
And she gave him—a “ vacant stair.” 


_ JUMBLED LOVE-LETTER. 
Tus jumbled love-letter is not difficult to read 
—when you know the way. 
Read see that me but not then cot 
down will I love if me al! fir 
and you love you I love my le 
up and you if see you love sii! 
Solution below. 


THE WEEK’S CLEVER LIMERICK, 
A “apy who warbled in mezzo, 
Bewailed, “‘ I am always in dezzo, 

My runs and my triils 
Could pay all my bills, 
And would, if I didn’t forgezzo.” 


DON’T WORRY ABOUT IT. 
Can you read this sentence ? 


ison’s remarks on Hertzian waves, transmitters, 
volts, ohms, ampéres, and so on, became utterly 
bewildered, and asked a particularly idiotic question 
that drew from Mr. Edison a smile and this story : 

“Your question reminds me,” he said, “of a 
borough council meeting which was discussing the 
proposed installation of a hydraulic pump. 

“One of the councillors rose with a grave air. 

“Mr. Chairman,’ he said, ‘I should like to 
know, for the benefit of my constituents, whether 
this here 'ydraulic pump is to be run by gas, or 
steam, or electricity ?’’ 


QUITE SATISFACTORY. 

Durie the last few weeks Mr. Arthur Collins, up 
to his eyes in work over the production of the new 
Drury Lane drama, The Hope, has been one of the 
busiest men in London. 

A year or two ago, when 8 smallpox epidemic 
was raging, Mr. Collins and Mr. Cecil Raleigh, the 
author of so many Drury Lane successes, were 
directing a rehearsal. They had had a long and 
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enthusiasm, and that’s a good deal in these days. _| tiring day, and when the rehearsal came to an lo. 
A story is told of two wealthy and kind-hearted | end they sank legen into a couple of chairs| olution below. 


that were stan near. Presently Mr. Collins 
began to fidget. 
* What's the matter ?” asked Mr. Raleigh. 
“Tm feeling a bit feverish,” was the reply. 
“T hope it’s not smallpox,” said Mr. Raleigh 


smiling. ? 

“Don’t joke about it like that,” Mr. Collins 
protested, ‘ alge I'll feel better soon.” 

Presently Mr. Raleigh began to mop his brow. 
“Tm feeling a bit queer myself,” he said anxiously. 
A few seconds later great beads of perspiration 
were rolling down their cheeks. 

“ Let’s go and find a doctor,” Mr. Collins gasped. 

Just then a workman drifted up. 

“Beg pardon, sir, ‘eating happaratus secm 
satisfactory ?”’ he asked. 

Mr. Collins and Mr. Raleigh ai up suddenly. 
The chairs they were sitting on had been placed over 
an open valve of the new heating apparatus ! 


THE DIFFERENCE. 

Twat story reminds one of another that has been 
linked with the name of King Peter of Servia—who, 
by the way, talks of abdication in favour of his 
second son. 

A famous ’cellist had been playing before his 
Majesty, and after the performance many gracious 
compliments were handed round. 

“J have heard many ’cellists play,” said the 
King, “all the well-known ones ; but you, of them 


old ladics who set out to buy a couple of stalls 
for a Bernhardt matingée. On the way, however, 
they decided that it would be better to give their |- 
guinea to two poor gentlewomen they knew. 

The two poor gentlewomen were tearfully grateful 
for the unexpected guinea—and bought themselves 
two stalls with it for the Bernhardt matinée / 


RATHER EXPENSIVE. 

A CHARACTERISTIC story of the divine Sarah has 
floated over from Paris. 

She was in a bookseller’s shop recently examining 
some very handsome volumes. The young book- 
seller was very charming and amiable, and in the 
course of conversation it came out that he was 
@ passionate admirer of the great actress and often 
spent his hard-earned francs on seats in the gallery. 

Madame was wildly delighted with his humble 
tribute to her genius. She swooped down upon 
a pile of books, tore a page from one of them, 
and hastily scribbled an order for two stalls at her 
theatro for that very evening ! 

By a violent effort of will the bookseller refrained 
from bursting into tears—not of happiness or 
gratitude, mind you, for the impetuous lady had 
selected a particularly valuable edition of a famous 
book to tear the page from, and had managed to 
do damage running into pounds. 


IN CERTAIN CIRCUMSTANCES. 

SEPTEMBER 15th is the birthday of a President, 
an ex-President, and a Crown Prince—Mr. Taft, 
Sefior Diaz, and little Prince Humbert of Italy. 
Taken all round, a busy time, and ono echoes the 
kindly wish of the celebrated old lady in Fleet 
Street who was told on Mafeking Day that there 
was a war going on in South Africa: 

“‘ Well, let's hope they have a nice day for it!” 

Mr. Taft has been very busy of late helping on 
the cause of the world’s peace. Ina rather heated 
argument with an opponent of one of his schemes, 
the remark was suddenly thrown at him: “ Well, 
Mr. Taft, you can talk as much as you like, but 
two blacks can’t make a white!” 

‘** In certain circumstances they can,” replied the 
President thoughtfully. 

** In what circumstances ?” demanded the other. 

** Well, two black fowls can be the parents of a 
whito egg!” 


ABOUT TO BURST. 

Jnory, the small son of an Americ2zn statesman, 
has a bad habit ; he bites his nails. 

““ Now, seo here,” his nurse told him one day, 
jerking hin violently, “if you keep on_ biting 
your nails like that something dreadful will happen 
to you.” 


— THE a a 

EB happy youth and maiden fair 
Rode out the summer through, . 

For charming runs through leafy lanes, 
On a cycle built for two. 


They married when the autumn cam, 
And now they try to run 

A little house in Lonesomehurst 
On an income built for onc. 


IN THE MENAGERIE. : 

Here is a menagerie of five cages. One contons 

a lion, one a tiger, one a panther, and cre | wolf, 
while the middle cage is the centre of att: ‘iu 
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heads, and five tails. 
What is in the centre cage ? 
Answer below. 


A POETICAL PUZZLE. 
Twice ten are six of us, 
Six are but three of us, 
Nine are but four of us, 

What can we possibly be ? 
Would you know more of us ? 
Twelve are but six of us ? 

Five are but four. Do you see ? 

Solution below. 


Solutions. 
JUMBLED LOVE-LETTER. 


Read down the first column, then up the se. '+ 


80 on, 
DONT WORRY ABOUT IT. 
“* Tr’s nothing after all.” 
IN THE MENAGERIE. _ —" 
Tne centre cage contains a snake and a snake bh 
thus accounting for two heads, one tuil, and twu 2% 
A POETICAL PUZZLE. ap tetea 
Tris refers to the letters of the alyave’ 88 
are twenty, which has six letters. Six has th 
poe has four letters, twelve has six letter’, -* 
‘our, 


“Oh, sire!” the ’cellist interrupted modestly. 
The King went on calmly: ‘* You, of them all, 
perspire the most !” 


A NARROW SHAVE. 

Mr. Wriuam Le Qvevx, whose latest book, 
‘The Indiscretions of a Lady’s Maid,” has caused 
something of a sensation, can tell good stories as 
well as write them. 

One of his best deals with the time when he was 
a sub-editor on a London daily paper. 

He came in from lunch one day, and idly picking 
up the “ tape ”’ to see what news had come in during 
his absence, the first few words electrified him. 

“ Her Majesty died at 11 a.m. to-day.” 

creep! ne whole office was thrown into a 
state of exci energy. The paper was put in 
mourning, newsbills prepared, a long oliituney 
notices set up in big type. But, just as the terrible 
news was about to be published, somebody wanted 
to know why the “tape” hadn’t said anythin 
more about it. Inquiries were hurriedly made, an 
just in time to prevent an awful blunder, it was 
discovered that a careless office-boy had torn off 
the first four words of the message. 

“ John Frayling, coachman to——” 
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When there is an Rin the month oysters are in season. September has an R in it. mz 
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Some Good Anecdotes of the Post Office Savings 
Bank, Which Celebrates Its Jubilee This Week. 


Ir is just fifty years since the biggest savings 
hank in the world was opened. It began in a very 
«mall and timid way, only a few selected offices 
heinguscd. In its first year 180,000 people trusted 
it with their money, however. And, since then the 
number has swelled to nearly twelve millions, 
The one and three-quarter millions of money 
islonging to thrifty Britishers that the bank held 
at the end of its first year has jumpod to tho 
colossal figure of a hundred and sixty-nine millions. 

‘he growth of the great “S. B.” is, in fact, one 
of the romances of banking. In its upward progress 
it has wiped out of existence nearly four hundred 
rival cavings banks. 

Safer Than the Bank of England. 

The one room in which twenty clerks used to 
do the whole of its work has multiplied into the 
lirwest banking building in the world. Even in 
ciildren's postage stamps alone the bank takes 
in £100,000 a year, a sum with which many an 
onlinary bank would be quite content as its whole 
recipts. The great reason for its rise is, of course, 
that every depositor knows his money is even safer 
there than in the Bank of England, as it has the 
direct security of the national taxes behind it. 
But it may be news to many people that the 
Government acts as banker to other savings 
banks, too; banks in lands we are accustomed to 
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think of more in conncction with idols and 
cannibalism than with bank books. 

Fiji, the Gold Coast, and Uganda, each have 
their Post Office Savings Bank, backed by the 
British Government, and the dusky depositor, 
though when ho visits the Post Offico he may be 
clad in little clso than his bank book, takes to the 
idea as kindly as does the Britisher. Other in- 
teresting depositors in tho Savings Bank are several 
of our younger royal princes and princesses. 

Tho “8S. B.” has its worries. ‘Tho great one is 
the depositor who keeps popping his money in and 
out as if the bank were a trousers pockct. 

It was only recently that tho Postmaster- 
General had to make a public protest against this 
habit, on the ground that each transaction, whether 
& withdrawal or a deposit, costs about sixponco 
in working expenses, 


A Bey Whe Wanted Ginger Beer. 

Some of the moro glaring offenders were tactfully 
appealed to by letter. One schoolboy who was in 
the habit of depositing a shilling and drawing it 
rapidly out, twopence at a time, weck after weck, 
and month after month, indignantly demanded in 
his reply what the Postmaster-General expected 
him to do when he wanted a bottle of ginger-beer. 

The young lady at the Savings Bank counter is 
quite accustomed to having an unskilful saver open 
an account in the bank with a remark liko: ‘I 
say, mise, I wants ter shove in er bob an pull it art 
again nex’ week,” as a London factory girl did 
recently. 

It was to discourage the habit of “ pulling it art 
again,” that the Savings Bank has recently intro- 
duced a tiny safe for use at home. The Controller 
warrants that nothing will open it except a post 
office key or acoal-hammer. But he quite expects 
that the coal-hammer will be frequently used. 

One of thg gems in the Savings Bank archives is 
a correspondence with an Irishman who sent in 
repeated claims that his brother's account should 
be lianded over to himself, his brother being deed. 
The Savings Bank authorities naturally kept 
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demanding proof of the death. At last come 
the conclusive answer, ‘‘ Well, he says he’s dead. 
He says so every time ho writes! * 

Many are the chuckles that the three thousand 
clerks (for into that number have the original 
twenty increased) get over the request for now, 
deposit-books when tho orivinal one has been lost. 
Tho circumstances aro always sternly inquired into 
and the explanations are somctimes very quaint. 
It was a tactful depositor who wrote: “ Our Pevcy 
thought the book such a pretty colour that sho 
chewed it.” A recent explanation was “ My son 
Johnny is so handy with his hands that he made it 
into an acroplane, but it’s no good now. I am 
sending the bits.) He has been thrashed by, 
His loving mother, Mary ——.” 

‘“* Has your bay mare improved her pace lately 2?” 

**No. She has fallen behind on account of my 
humanity.” 

“What do you mean’? ” 

“As soon as I got her a bonnet to protect her 
from the sun she began going slow for fear it woulda't 
stay on straight.” 


A RAILWAY SCENE. 

Scene 1.—Train stopping at a big junction. 

Ticket-collector (examining passenger's ticket) : 
“This won’t do, sir. You'll have to get out and——-” 

Passenger: “I shall not get out. I refuse to be 
bullied by you. Here is my card. You have your 
remedy, etc., etc.” 

Ticket collector : “ I only wanted to say, sir——” 

Passenger: ‘‘ Don’t talk to me. You're only a 
menial. Fetch the station master.” 

Ticket-collector: ‘It’s all right, sir.’ (Train 
proceeds, and passenger relates talcs of his various 
triumphs over railway officials.) 

Scene 2.—A dark and loncly railway platform. 
One melancholy figure, brooding. 

Passenger (thoughtfully): ‘I wonder if that 
collector only mesnt to tell me I was in the wrong 
train?” 


The golf caddies have at last revolted against the use of strong language on the links—some of them showed their displeasure by going on strike for 


afew hours. One of their bitterest complaints is that a golfer, 
needed reforms are now almost sure to come into force, and our carto 
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How She Came 
—Was Seen—And 
Conquered. 

By IVIE HERTSLET. 

ALBERT Earxsuaw let himself into his dingy little 
houso with a latch-key. He was greeted by a strong, 
impressive odour of steak and onions, usually his 
favourite dish. To-night, however, his body and soul 
revolted azainst it. He felt he hated it and loathed it. 

He banged the door behind him, took off his shop 
coat, and in his shirt sleeves w alked dejectedly down 
the narrow pease A sudden burst of light met him 
as he opened the little dining-room door, and his 
mother spoke without looking up, as she took a cover 
from a steaming plate. 

“ Got your supper ail nice and hot. Hurry up and sit 
down to it!” 

Albert made no reply, and this was unusual. He 
generally replied to his mother’s temarks, 

Mrs. Earnshaw evidently possessed some strange 
instinct, however, some mother-knowledge that every- 
thing was not quite right. Her thin, querulous little 
face, which scemed faded, the same colour as her blouse 
and her hair, peered at her son. 

“¢ What's the matter?’ she asked. 

He sat down and cleared his throat. 

* Steak looks all right,”’ ho said. 

“ Anything wrong ?” urged the little faded woman. 

_ Smells a treat,” remarked Albert, striving to hide 
his nausca. 

He took up his knife and fork, and suddenly lay 


them down again. 

Mrs. Earnshaw half rose. “ Bilious?” she in- 
quired anxiously. 

** Bit of a headache,” he assured her. 

She followed him with her drab eyes while he walked 
to the fire and stood with his back to her. Some time 
he stood there, a tall, broad-shonldered young man with 
an exceptionally handsome face an: shining, smooth fair 
hair ; it was for these qualities that Messrs. Reuben and 
Smart employed him as their shop-walker. 

“TI shall get to bed,” he announced presently. 
“* Be all richt to-morrow.” And with his professional 
stride he went out of the room, avoiding the look in his 
mother’s eyes. 

Mrs. Earnshaw sat silent with her hands folded on 
the table. ‘‘’Tisn’t stomach,” she said aloud with 
decision, ‘‘ and he ’asn’t been -robbing the till; it’s 
low, that’s what it is, and I wish I had the hussy 
here ey brought ee to it!” Pg oe to clear 
away tho supper things vigorously, and prescntl 
a fear rolled dows her deab chek, » J 

She was right. Upstairs in his bedroom you 
Earnshaw lay wide awake in the dark, and re-liv 
the moments in which he had seen his Goddess. He 
remembered the first time she had opened the swing 
doors and had come into the shop, bringing, it seemed, 
all the sunshine outside in with her. How dainty 
she was, how fine! 

Ho had met her, and in his most suave and pleasing 
soice had inquired, ‘** Madam—your pleasure ?” and 
she, po ea up at him, had answered. How well he 
remembered her answer : 

“* Veiling, please.” 

To the veiling counter he had directed her, to be 
served by Miss Jones, and he hovered near. 

It was only for a few seconds, but in those moments 
of crowded life he saw that her hair was brown, that 
her little turquoise-studded ears wore tiny and pink, 
that her eyes were turquoise, too, and her mouth very 
eweet and like a rose. 

“Thank you so much!” Shesmiled at him charm- 
ingly as she made her purchase. 

“Delightful weather for the time of the year,” he 
8: 


auggest: 
“Very nice, indeed,” she assented; ‘“‘so sunny 
to-day. Thank you so much. Good morning!” 

Long after she had gone he heard the soft swish 
of her skirts and smelt the scent of lily-of-the- 
valley she carried with her. And then he hed seen 
her again, two or three days a week, and he had begun 
to look fur her and long for her. 

There are some people who despise the sho; -walking 
profession, who regard it with scorn and derision, 
but Albert had taken a pride in Lis work, and he had 
never scen its absurd side. 

His coat had fitted better than that of anv of his 
colleagues. His hair shone with a shine almost super- 
natural, his walk was a thing of perfection, and until 
the Goddess rose resplendent uyon his horizon his 
life was a proud and hoppy ene, but when she came 
with her gold-brown hiir and her turquoise eyes, 
{t came to him that he was absurd. A creature of 
ridiculous-mannered phrases, of cringing bows, of a 
coat that was too gentlemanly to be correct. 


I want a funny description of @ man sivallowing his first oyster. Not more than 100 words. gS" 


manly, to break stones, to drive @ taxi-cab, to enlist, 
to bo anything but a smiling and bowing machine 
wearing clothes that looked as if they came out of 8 
tailor’s catalogue. a 
and vaguely planned to tell his mother everything 
and go to Canada ; there he would amass a tremendous 
and glittering fortune in, say, two years, and return 
to find the Goddess still unmarried. Even shop- 
walkers have their dreams. 

When he came down next morning early and his 
mother watched him pretending to eat his breakfast, 
he noticed something faintly mocking in her 

“* What are you staring at me for, mother ?” said 
rather sharply. 

Mrs. Earnshaw stirred her tea boldly. “ Who is 
she ?’’ she said. 

“Who is what?” stuttered Albert, and he blushed 
crimson. 

Mra. Earnshaw nodded. “Is it Gert Jones—or 
Sissy Sm——?” : 

“Tt is no one!” he snapped. 

“She's a hussy, whoever she is!” said Mrs. Earn- 
shaw grimly. 

Albert half rose. ‘‘ How dare you say & word——” 
he began, and then sat down rather foolishly. 
aie, mother smiled. ‘There you are!” she said 

rily. 

“Pack o” nonsense!” said Albert gruffly. “A 
lady—an’ I'm not good enough to speak to her, much 
less—oh, stop it, I’m late!” and he gulped down his 
cup of tea and bolted out of the room. ; 

Ke Messrs. Reuben and Smart's the sales were in 
full swing. When young Earnshaw arrived there was 
already a line of enthusiastic women shoppers waiting 
for the doors to open ; at nine precisely they were to be 
admitted, and at the last moment the manager sent 
for Albert. 

““ Oh, Earnshaw,” he said, ‘ I want you to = a 
look-out for any ‘lifting.’ We rather ao a few 
light-fingered ladies, notorious thieves, You know 
their dale but I want to impress on you that the 
novices on the work, the * Never-done-it-before,’ 
* Plenty - of - money - to - pay - for-it,’ ‘ Got-a-cousin-a 
clergyman’ sort—thoso are the ones I want you to look 
after and mind you report at once if you catch any of 
them at it—seo ?” i 

Albert saw. He hurried away and was soon in the 
throes of his work, bowinz, smiling, directing. ‘* Piece 
lace remnants, madam? Certainly. The third shop 
on the right. Hosier? Miss Joncs, forward. Milli- 
nery? Upstairs, madam, second floor. Silks? 
Yes, madam, straight through.” 

Then at last she came. 

Sho wore a long fur coat and 8 hat of black satin; 
her little hands were thrust into a big muff. She 
smiled at him over the crowd of fighting, struggling 
women. He and she alone, he thought, were cool and 
collected. 

“Good morning!" she said softly as she passed 
him. ‘‘ Where is the blouse counter ?” 

“Just here, madam, on the left—allow me to 
show you.” 

He indicated a counter on which were displayed 
heaps of blouses—white, pale blue, pink, they werc— 
of silk and muslin and lace, and a crowd of 
ladics surrounded them. He watched his Goddcss 
ea her way valiantly to the fore, she did not stay 

long ; he saw her slip away, glance on all sides guiltily 
almost, and bend over a counter displayin odd 
lengths of ribbons. Every now and then she g ced 
over her shoulder. 

Above her head on a line hung a long dainty scarf, 
a woman in a violet hat was cing at it eagerly. 
Albert was forced to turn away at that moment. 
When he looked again the woman in the violet hat 
was at another counter; and, walking towards him, 
flushed and nervous, was the Goddess, the scar} was 
gone. A sudden icy sensation gripped his heart; in 
spite of himself a suspicion came to him. 

His Goddess a——! He did not dare to think the 
word, yet why was she always in the shop, no 
other customer seemed to come so much? She 
certainly bought things, and yet, loathing himself, 
he followed her with his eyes straining and yearning. 

She went past him without noticing him stopped 
before a tempting display of handkerchiefs; he ew 
near, the woman in the violet hat was quite close to 
her,'and while he stood staring with a white face and 
trembling lips, he saw his dess turn over the 
tempting pile, and pick out one more dainty than the 
rest, to examine more closely. 

Some one called * Sign !”’ and he had to look away, 
but it was with a dreadful agony in his heart. He 
believed his Goddess was a thief! He rushed to the 
handkerchief counter; the lace-edged one had gone. 

When Albert reached home that night his mother 
put her hands on her hips and stood staring at him. 
Albert, a miserable, white-faced, abject youth, sat 
at the table and hid his face in his arms. 

“Won't she have von?” asked Mrs. Earnshaw. 

Albert reflected that his mother would never 
understand. 

* Ob, it’s all right!” he said; ‘it’s nothing—I'm 
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a bit fed up with work and all that. 
chuck my job and clear out.” 

“ What?’? Mrs. Earnshaw drew near i5 1.;. 
“ Wha ve up Reuben & Smart’s! Yo nt 
Albert ! another girl—there are pleut; five 

Albert partied sway Meplateend wentoutot tie: sin 

“I'm goi ‘or @ bus ride,” he calicd car i, 
wboulder is don't wait un” ae ene Oe 

ollowing morning she came again, dr. | | 

new coat and skirt, and she was Fo Dewi j baie 
spring-like than ever. aid 

With an aching heart Albert directed her + 
remnant counter. The woman in tho vio! j 
there already. Perhaps, he thought, she x.) ©, + her 
and give her up. : . 

“Oh, heavens!” It suddenly came to 1 
a flash what he must do. He must wara her i: i: 
him his place. 

He crossed to the other side of the shiys «hire, 
close to the violet-hatted lady, the Goddess v0 tutuiu. 
over a pile of scattered silks. i 

“ Don’t do it!’ he whispered in her car, 

She glanced up at him. 

“ What—I didn’t quito catch what you sai! ate :.'| 
these the same price, two shillings and cle o-¢ 
three-farthings ?” 


T thisk To stay 


Albert gasped. “The game's up!" fe sii], 
remembering tho detective storics he had rou! ~ I've 


spotted you!” 

She held her head back. 

“Hush!” she said lingeringly. “ Mus’) ” 

Albert felt his heart thumping. “I—: 
to give you—up!” he whispered.“ I—I 
Lonly wanted towarn you!” Hedrevacx 
“Don’t do it—stop it—I'm risking my -!) ¢ be 
warning you; but ou’re so youns Jl --'3 
swallowed, and closed hiseyes—"* pretty! i ten 

She turned pink. ‘* But——”’ she he_sn. 

“That woman in the violet hat—she!l sc you," 
he said softly. 

She stamped her foot impatiently, “hi. sly 
you are!” 

“I don’t understand!” 

“ Yeg—see!” She suddenly produced ot snd 
slipped it into his hand. “Go away 1 My te sah 
‘Cor you'll spoil everything.” 

“But I—” 

“Go away!” she insisted. 

Albert walked slowly back to his te cuun. 
The first moment he could find time he | it the 
card that the Goddess had given bin, «nd } 


Miss Joyce Sinden, 
Private Lady Detecti.c. 


Albert passed his hand over his sliinin: : ints 

eat and sudden peace and joy cane iv Sh 
The Goddess was a Goddess, after all. tle: tie 
card in his pocket and walked back thron ne 
A burried murmur of voices, a It ; 
an hysterical girl woke him from his dre. 
remnant department the shoppers ar! 
hunters had crowded together, and were s! at the 
Goddess, who was holdinz the wouan int. viele 
hat firmly, Tho violet-hatted woman > O]tt 
mouthed, her cheeks were white. ; 

“You've done me!” she said fn a Lard veive 
““T never knew you were a ‘’tec.’”” 


Joyce amil 
s e ® e ° 

A month later, after shop hours, Alhect hung 
about the corncr of a certain street till the .11 door 


of a detective agency opened, and alier ts big, 
strong, and determined-looking women !it passe 
out, she came—the Goddess. She carr: Lx lint 
black bag, and came down the strevi towards 
Albert; without a word he took the baz and she 
smiled, ‘‘ Good evening.” 
There was a little pause. 
eplendit as usual?’ suggested Albc:t. 
endid evening!” 
“TI don’t mind,” she answered. ; 
They went down one of the walks, and at lit \ Tvs 
the Sa and sat down in two green chairs. 


A leant forward and prodded the tii 6 
stick. 
“Tye known you a month now,” he sa iF 


“ Yes,” she said cheerfully ; “it’s nie bes 2 
isn’t it?” 
“Very,” said Albert mournfully. 
fine place,” he went on. eo: 
Are you—were you thinking of coin; * 
He nodded gioomily. i 
“T was thinking of going to South -\ 
sald sadly. 
“ You—no!” cried Albert. 
“I hate my work ! ” she said. i, 
“ And I hate mine |” said Albert bitte: 
his hand reached out and found bers. 
“T was so afraid you would t.: 
unwomanly /" sho whispered, nearly 1) 
“By George,” said Albert, “I ves 
think me unmanly /” : 
They both turned and met each o' 
“You aren't!” they both said in’ 
The budding may-trees saw the >. 
the Goddess. 


“No, rou 
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FOOTBALLERS? MANNERISHS 1 


’ tricities of the Shining Lights in the 
Little Eecen! Great Winter Gane, ‘ . 
-100KERS, they say, see most of the game, and 
anny many of the footballers whose little tricks 
ve habit, manner, action, dress, or play are hero 
described are quite unaware of their peculiarities, 

“Sandy” Young, the famous Everton forward, 
who has come to Tottenham Hotspur this season, 
however, can hardly be ignorent of the phenomen- 
ally tight “knickers” he affects, How he gets 
into or out of them is & profound mystery, to which 
ie alone holds the key. a 

Apart from his well-known trickiness and bewil- 
dering juggling with the ball Young has a habit of 
clipping his hands together at exciting moments. 
Hoe also, when playing, habitually wears an intcnscly 
serious, not to say worried, expression. 

His colleague in the "Spurs forward line this year, 
Mr. V. J. Woodward, has a characteristic trick of 
throwing back his hair from his forehead by means 
oi a peculiar jerk of his head. You can tell him, 
too, by a certain air of nonchalance and detach- 
nent, Although he is always there or thereabouts, 
Mr. Woodward never seems to be hurried or excited. 

Many players find apparent comfort in sucking a 
ivy during a game. Collyer, the Crystal Palace 
, and one of the best in the South, is one of 
ttom. If when upset, which is not often, for, 
if not. a very big’ man to look at, Collyer is tre- 
nendously “solid,” and his precious straw is lost he 
has recourse toa blade of grass, or any suitable 
object he can find on the ground. 

Always Strokes His Bald Head. 

His brother player in the Palaco front rank, 
Davies, is another who habitually chews a straw 
or something else. ‘‘ Lady Woodger,” who was for 
long the mainstay of the Palace forward line and 
whose transfer to Oldham Athletic during last 
reason caused «great mourning among the 
“ Glaziers’? supporters, has a trick, when he has 
heen bowled over, has scored a goal, or when things 
ax gaing wrong, of patting that part of his head 
where his back hair should be, but, if one may be 
foriven for saying so, is not. 

Woodger is notoriously a most gentlemanly 
layer, but unfortunately opposing backs who have 
il by bitter experience how deceptive is that 
apparently slow-moving run of his do not always 
treat him with the fairness and consideration he 
Shows to others, 

But Woodger doesn’t mind. Brutally charged or 
foully tripped when on the point of shooting, he 
ever by word, look, or gesture shows any resent- 
nent, but just picks himself up, smooths the shining 
expanse at the back of his héad, and resumes. 

Mr E. G. D. Wright, the Hull City amateur wing 
fcr, invariably comes on the field with his hands 
in his pockets, so does the Rev. Kenneth Hunt, 
who is again to assist Leyton at half-back this 
season. This, however, is a mannerism common 
to all ex-public school and Oxford or Cambridge 

‘ lues,” as these two famous football association 
amateurs are, 

Whittingham and His Hair. 

Mr. Wright, however, has a peculiarity of his 
own. When waiting to receive the ball, or walking 
up and down the field, he gives the impression of 
being lame, and you would say that he could not 
move a yard. Lat him get the ball, however, and 
the half or back opposed to him is lucky if he can 
sec nis heels for dust. 

_ Mr. Wright is also deeply attached to his handker- 
ciel, which he carries stuck in the band of his 
\ni-kors and is for ever losing. 

' \ few forwards wear caps when playing. Wedon’t 

‘now whether Wallace, the Aston Villa winger, still 
tloes so, but he used to in his Crystal Palace days, 
ie one of Swindon’s forwards—Wheatcroft— 
hhitually turns out in a light brown cap, which, 
ee: is usually soon discarded. 

" Whittingham, of Chelsea, is very particular about 
;.’ Smoothness of his hair, and is eaid to have been 
ms n to give it attention with a pocket-comb during 

: ime when the play was not in his direction. 

‘ Fede have many mannerisms, principally 
ine way of dress, for the legal necessity of wearing 
‘“btinetive costume gives them an opportunity of 
,..'tg their fancy in the way of caps and swerters. 

hepe we are not doing Kitchen, the West 

'2 goalie, an injustice, but he always seems to 
_ © Piece of chewing gum, or may be a quid of 

‘co, in his check, 
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We cannot undertake to return unsuitable contributions 
unless stamped addressed envelope is inclosed. 


AN AERIAL LIFE-BELT, 

Tes picture shows an aviator’s “ life-belt.” Tt 
consists of a broad band constructed of canvas, an‘l 
. it passes 
round = the 
airman’s 
waist anl 
holds him 
scourcly in his 
seat. A long 
rin passes 
through loons 
in the front 
of the belt, 
: and, on beiaz 
removed, loosens it and allows the airman to get clear 

of his machine at once should thcre be occasion. 


, LIQUID FLOWS FREELY. 

W HEN @ barrel is “ on tap,” the arrangement shown 
in this pi:ture is sometimes used. 1t consists of a block 
of wood A, placed 
loosely against 
the wall, behind 
the barrel, the 
edee of which fits 
into the sockets 
of the block. 

The weight of 
the barrel keeps 
the block in posi- | 
tion, and the 
barrel’s — adjust- 
ment is varied 
according to the 
quantity of liquid 
it contains. a 

This simple : 
arrangement insures the contents of the barrel lowing 
frecly until it is nearly empty. 


— oo 


A SCORING KNIFE. 

Tue instrument shown here is used by timber 
merchants for the purpose of making their privaio 
marks upon trees. 

It would not be 
convenient tocarry 
a paint pot and 
brush about when 
insyecting woorls, 
so the forester 
carries one of these 
in his pocket and 
scores) his mark 
either on tho bark 
or, if felled, on the 
, Limber itsclf. 

The tool has a 
blade like an 

° ordinary clasp- 
knife, end at the end it is fashioned to form a small 
gouge, having a sharp end at A. By pressing this 
in the wood the necessary marks are easily produced. 


UNLOADING A HAY CART. 
Tr is creat fun to help in the hay-ficlds, but even if ono 
is working for fun, one wants to make the work as 
| pleasant as possible, The tendency of the amateur 


hay-maker is to drive his fork: in too near to his fect | 


when unloading a hay-cart. . 
Raising the hay in this manner soa becomes tedious, 
an | often it cannot bo lifted at all; the rexson for this 
je becaus2 tho amateur, although he is quite unaware 
of the fact, is standing on the hoy, 
In tho picture A is unloading corr: 
for well forward, whilo Bis wions. 


de, with his 
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CRUELTY BY CAMERA. 


If a Man Gets Drunk at Denver he is Photographed 
2nd Presented with a Copy of Himsslf the next Day. 


Muir. Stemsnein, daughter of the lady who 
was the heroine of a famous case which agitated all 
irance a few years ago, was recenily married. 

Photographers crowded to the ceremony, fought 
for adinission to the church, and generally raised 
such a riot that the unfortunate bride fainted in 
the aisle, and much scandal was caused. 

Many sins and much suffering and unhappiness 
must be laid to the charge of the camera. 

At Lorient, a cinematograph company recently 
accepted for production a series of pictures repre- 
senting a rihaway horse flinging itself over a 
precipice. 

It was found that the producers had actually 
harnessed a poor old horse to a light vehicle and 
flogged it till it dashed off in terror and flung itself over 
a cliff, while the operator photographed the scene. 

French law, in its wisdom, decreed that tho 
punishment to fit this abominable case was a fine 
of twelve shillings ! 

Fearful tragedies have ere now resulted 
from a careless snapshot. Petor Begesh, an 
Austrian military inspector home on furlough, 
went out forastroll with his camera, and on return- 
ing gleofully announced that there was another 
romance in the village. He showed a phetograph 
of a man whom he knew walking with his arm 
around the waist of a girl. 


Shet His Sweetheart Dead. 

He had not identified the girl, but when he had 
developed the plate he hoped to do 80. 

The girl he was engaged to begged him to destro 

he plate as it might cause trouble. But he mens, 
and proceeded to develop it. 

Later, he rushed into the home of his sweetheart 
and shot lier dead, then turned the pistol on himself, 
The photograph, developed, showed that his sweet- 
heart was the girl. 

Royalties are usually kind to the man with the 
camera, but sometimes their persecution by the 
camera ficnd amounts to absolute cruclty, aad is 
then resented accordingly. 

One day last year the Kaiser was strolling on the 
sea shore at Swinemunde, accompanied only by the 
Chancellor and two private secretaries, when a 
young photographer hastened along the shore and, 
walking backwards, snapped His German Majesty 
at a distance of only three paccs. 

An annoyed frown crossed the victim’s face. but 
he said nothing until the photographer, still walking 
backwards, changed his plate with a view of 
making another exposure. 

This was too much. The indignant Emperor lost 
patience. Turning to the two plain clothes detec- 
tives, who were following at a little distance, he 
shouted angrily : 

“Take that fellow’s plates away.” 

Not Liked In Turkey. 

The presumptuous youth was at once seized and 
his plates confiscated, and he was detained untii the 
Kaiser had passed out of sight. 

On parts of the Adriatic coast a camera is locked 
upon, as it is in China, with feelings of horror. A 
Montencerin priest took a photograph of his 
daughter and her husband in wedding dress; an] as 
a result things became so hot for him that he was 
forced to leave his parish for a time. 

He went away ina friend's sailing boat, and had 
the ill-luck to be wrecked off Cattaro. But the 
story of his sacrilege had preceded him, he was 
refused food or shelter, and very nearly dicd from 
hunger and exposure. 

In Turkey, no woman may be photographed 
without the yashmak or veil which covers the lower 
part of the face. Only the other day, @ certain 
Madame Hanouim who infringed this regulation was 
most abominably persecuted there—for, not only did 
the police invade the photographer's studio and con- 
fiscate the negative, but the lady herself was arrested, 
brought to trial, and fined and censured publicly. 

To conclude, here is an instance of photographic 
cruelty which yet, in the long run, may have 
useful effects. 

At Denver, Colorado, when a man is run in for 
being drunt, ho is at once photographed. When 
the magistrate has dono with him next dey, he is 
lemnly presented with a copy showing how be 
Ltho night before. 
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SPARKLETS 
TO-NIGHT. 


£200 Already Awarded. 


You must try Sparklets to-night. It is 80 easy 
and simple, and it may mean & big cash prize for 
you. To make Sparklets all you have to do is to 
construct a sentence of four words, each of which 
must contain a letter of the name or word on the 
entry form below. This week the word is “‘ Post.” 

An example sentence, which must not be used, 
and which will show you how to make your 
Sparklets, might read as follows : 

Penny pOstage bindS conTinents. 

You will see at a glance that the letters of 
“Post” need not be the initials of the words 
of your sentence, a fact which simplifies your task 
considerably. At the same time the words of your 
sentence should contain the letters of “ Post” 
in their proper order. 

Half of the prize mone available will be 
awarded to the competitor whose “ SpaRBRLET”’ is 
considered the best by the adjudicators, and the 
remainder will be distributed amongst those other 
competitors whose attempts come next in 


merit. 
ULES FOR COMPETITORS. 

1. All attempts must be forwarded on the printed entry form or 
they will be disqual:fied. : 

2. When you have filled up the entry form, cut it out, attach to ita 
postal order for sirpence, and place it in an enselope addresacd to 
the EpiTor, Pearson's Weekly, Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 

3. Mark your envelope “ Sparkleta No.7 "in the top left-band 


corner, 
NET} attempta mustarrive on or before Thursday, September 21st. 
5, Everyone who enters must send a pcstal order for 6d. with the 
entry form. The P.O. must be made payable to C. Arthur Pearscn 
, td., and must be crossed “ & Co.”” in the manner 
ghownin thisexample. The number must. be written 
(S the provided on the entry furin. Where one 
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KEEP YUUR EYE 6X— 


How Some Tiny Towns, British and Fiseign we 
Saying “Woit and See.” 

Quire a lot of things are happening in th. 
world just now that will revolution. ¢ 
geography books. Ten years hence sci. .'., 
will probably be complaining that they have a |: 
more big cities to learn about than their «!! 
brothers of to-day. For just as Chicago jum. ii 
a few years from a small and ugly town te be coe 
of the world’s biggest cities, so there are ): 
mighty cities of the near future that are nw) 
in their babyhood. 

To-day, you may not even have hea: st. 
nomes. There is, for instance, Honolulu. i « 
port on a dot of an island in the hearts: : 
Pacific. 

The opening of the Panama Canal—now 0) > 4 

two years—will make Honolulu rank with 1. i 
and Hamburg. It will be the hub of tue i’ 
a half-way house to everywhere, and the | 
all geographers are agreed, is going to | 
busier and busier at the expeiise <t 
Atlantic. 

The criss-cross of steamer routes from Now 
York and Europe to Japan, from Varcurrrts 
Australia, from San Francisco to the (: 
all kelp to loom Honolulu. Its poeple iv, 
jump to hundreds of thousands, aud its stones 
traffic rank with Liverpool's. 

Another Big Naval Base. 

Are there any of our own towns wih I 

rospects ? One, perhaps two. The cc: 
fui ermline. Dunfermline is the or!s ; 
the back-of the big new naval base that :.-" : 
taking shape behind the Forth Bridge. 

Even now Dunfermline is feeling tlc efor 
huge wages bill, and of the housing oi lone: 
workmen. Dunfermline is a few min: : 
but it is steadily spreading down tu. 


How Yankees See “ Yurrup.” 


The Amuting Side to the Business, 
By a LONDON GUIDE. 

Tats is the time when the ever restless Yankees 
are doing “ Yurrup ” in their usual hustling style. 
They worry and harass their unfortunate guides with 
questions until the latter almost wish they were dead. 

I am a guide, and shall never forget a very Sony 
incident I witnessed at the Tate Gallery, where 
happened to encounter one of my colleagues, & 
pompous, talkative man, in charge of a party of 
Americans. . 

Before proceeding to view the pictures, he was in 
the course of delivering a little homily on the gold 
fish in the fountain basin in the entrance court roun' 
which he had gathered his party. He spoke like this : 

“Dear little fishes! Innocent little fishes ! 
They know not the troubles and tribulations of the 
etal outside. Basking in these cool waters, 
safo from all danger, no doubt they think you are 
imprisoned. Dear littlk——”’ 

But here he was cut short by an unsentimental 
member of his party saying : 

“Guess they wouldn’t be bad on toast, Mr. 
Guide.. Reckon I'll have a look at the pictures 
whilst you give a lesson on cooking ’om.” 

The unfortunate guide never recovered that aay 
Whenever he became too prosy someone wou id 


whisper : 

ts Fishes on toast," there would be a general 
titter, his own confusion, and @ move on. 

They Claim Descent from Our Kiags. 

Tew things are more amusing to a guide than to 
learn day by day what a vast number of Americans 
claim to lescended from English royalty. 
“Bluff King Hal” and the “ Merry Monarch ”’ are 
their favourites. 

On one occasion I was discoursing on Tower Green 
on the matrimonial enormities of Henry VIII., when 
no less than five ladies of my party took the oppor- 
tunity to tell me they were “ kind of descendants” 
of the Kings. By no means overawed by so much 
of royal descent under my care, I said to the last : 

“And pray, madam, from which Queen do you 
claim descent ?”* 

Nonplussed for the moment, for the average 
American woman is stransely innocent of English 


6. Uf the amount received (after deducting 
pd WO 
the sender the Sparkle, considered to be 


re are more senders 
than one of a Sparkiet thus selected by the adjudicators, tuis 


7. The remaming belf will be awarded in gifts by the adjudi- 
cators amongst those competitors whore efforte show vierit, 

8. ‘Che Editor will accept no responsibility in regard to loss 
or non-delivery of any attem submitted. y 

‘9. No correspondence will be entered into in connection with the 
competition, and telegrams will be ignored. 

lo. The published decision is final, and competitors may enter 02 
this understanding only- 


fe 

It is in the heart of a coal country. 9! > 
big naval base Dunfermline will in fitteea | 
years be a second Portsmouth, with a ;° 
over the hundred thousand mark. Du... 
steadily preparing itself for great thisues. 

So, too, is Galway, the nearest port t» tie Nov 


history, she replied, “Well, I guess it must havo ENTRY FORM. SPARKLETS No. 7.| World. If Galway gets that fast 

been Anne ‘ Bollin.’ ” WAR eeeEeEeEEEF || steameer-service too Canada that has bora tit 

“Unfortunately,” I said, “ Anne Boleyn only Now of Postal Order ..scessssssserrsrssecsssoeseeseeces about so long its future is assured, os 1 

had one child—Queen Elizabeth, who, 03 you KmOw, |) xe ern straight railway line to Dublin will bring 2s on 

never married.” (| passengers two whole days nearer Lond: 
Audaciously she snapped out : POST. ¢ Galway should boom more rapidly even tn 
“Reckon I know that, but don’t give me any Fishguard has boomed. And with I. and 

schoolboy version of her life 1” es . 4| enterprise there is no reason, seeing its fi. 


advantage of position, why it should not try 2 
overhaul Liverpool as a lincr terminus. 

Have you ever heard of that pretily racl 
place, Prince Rupert ? It is just now ates. tly 
town on the Pacific coast of Canada. It is 
makeshift place of wooden houses, but ivr 3)~:4 
ago it did not exist at all. 

Australia’s New Capita! 

It is the western terminus of the res peared 
route across Canada—the Grand Trunk lov it 
talks cheerfully of throwing into quite a Joteres 
hats Vancouver, the big port at the c' 
Canadian Pacific, hitherto the only thre. ! whee 
And the chances are it will, too, for Prince bape 
is five hundred miles nearer Japan, as «| 
nearer the Atlantic. 

There is Yass Canberra, too, only a sic +". 
a site that Australia has settled on f° °° °° 
capital—a capital that for beauty of ple a 
architecture all Australia is firmly dete 
make “The Paris of the Southern Henu: 
All the world’s architects have been 1s" d to 
compete. Aa 
_ Livingstone, too, the town at the fot «! be 
Victoria Falls, means to be the biggest ("'Y 
Africa, for there are very serious schemes ©" '\"" 
apply the power of tho Falls to running Us ui 
and railways of the whole sub-continent. 

The Falls are twice as high as Niagara." * 
twice as long, and will give over 30,000.'"" nee 
power. When Livingstone gets going #8 be" 
to make the rest of the world stare. 
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Thero is no greater terror to a guide than the 
woman who checks him off, point Ey pom, Baedeker 
in hand, or the poking-about old lady who pretends 
to stroll along uninterested, and yet who is always 
on the alert to catch the guide tripping. 

A Venus de Milo Muddle, 

Owing to one of the latter class a colleague of 
mine once had a very unfortunate but amusing 
experience at the Louvre, in Paris. 

It was his first visit there. He was somewhat at 
sea, in spite of his fluent French. He had read up, 
however, and was anxious to find the world’s 
ry greatest masterpiece of sculpture—the Venus 
de Milo. 

Quietly en eopd of an attendant he was directed, 
as he thought, to the marble beauty, and discoursed 
so learnedly upon it that his little audience, who 
had warmly thanked him, were fain to return to 
the gallery at the close of their visit fora second look. 

The gentlemen of the party enthusiastically 
raised their hats to the statue. ‘“ That’s all right,” 
thought the guide, who was congratulating himself. 

And then the thunderbolt fell. The old lady 
was in evidence, poking about the gallery. 

“Why, that isn’t the Venus a Milo at all,” 
she suddenly called out. “It’s here; look at the 
label on it.” 

The whole party at once made for the statue ; the 
dumfounded guide at their heels. Sure enough, 

there was the masterpiece duly labelled. ‘“‘ Bluffand 
swank are my only hope,” thought the guide. 
Laughing heartily, he called out: 

“Ah, we have had some wag here. It is a 
Venus, but by Canova, or somcone of that sort,” 
and he coolly took the label from the Milo, and 
affixed it to the one he had wrongly described. 

“And,” he added, ‘everyone was perfectly 
satisfied.” . 
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I agree to abide by the decision pubsished in “ Pearson's 
Weekly,” and to accept it as final, and I enter only on this 
unders’anding, and I agree to abide by the printed conditions, ‘ 


Signed 


RESULT OF “SPARKLETS” No. 4. 


In this contest, the amountavailahle for distribution 
was £50. The first prize of £25 has been awarded to 
Frank Sutton, 141 Oldham Road, City, Manchester, 
who submitted the following “ Sparklet” on MAID: 

“ Mother's ‘ChAnges’ bewIlder Dad.” 

Twenty-five Consolation Gifts of £1 each have 

been sent to the following: 


; M E i 
Boston Rd., Hanwell; C. Forest, 3 liceane Rae Beat. 


36 Mount, 5 King’s St., Acton; Mrs. Hudson 
Rochester St., Queen's Park, Manchester; G. Kni 
17 Fair 8t. Stepney; D. Lester, jun., 182 Rylance St., 
Ardwick, Manchester; Mrs Moxom, 6 Chelverton Rd., 
Putney; Miss M. Newton, 62 Eden St., Kingston-on- 
Thames; Mrs. A. North, 135 Newcastle Ave. orksop; 
Mrs. Pestry, 74 Becklow Rd., Shepherd’s Bush; Mrs. 
Potter, 8 Gloucester Terrace, Kew; A. R. Richmore 
5 St. Mark's Rd., Mitcham; J. Scott, 1 Stile Hall 
peraas Chiswick; W. Wiseman, 2 Fisher's Lane, 
Chiswick. eccccccccoccscscecccsscosoosoosees’!! 


eoecssee? 


You have heard of the man who kept poultry and called his cock Robinson because it crew 80. ie 


\\ 


nies | 


———- 


ERK ENDING 
ie 21, 1911. 


"= Lor’, guv’nor, I 
have had a time!” 

Pincher was looking 
pale and worricd as 
he sank down into 
an armchair, and, 
» taking off the in- 
evitable shabby bowler 
raed eyed me fur- 
tively. 

= Last night it was,” 
he said, after a pause, 
-1l T rut down my writing-pad. 
ae What happened 2?” I asked. — ; 

“j went to a bloomin’—blowed if I can think of the 

nord now, though I ought to remember it well enongh. 
Italian word it was, something to do with a greenhouse 
macaroni.” 
Crecnfouse and macaroni! What on carth aro 
vou talking about 2? There’s no » : 
“sy carter: meetin’, it was,” explained Pincher ; 
“ word like conservatori.” . a 

“Oh, vor mean conversazione. 

“Thats tim. Well, I went as a handy man, uscful 
Ip Twas, least that’s wot I went as, though from the 
sanitks some people made durin’ the evenin’ there 


so fey spr uk,” 

“yh : aps you'll start at the beginning,” I suggested ; 
and Piccier, after making himse'f comfortable in his 
u ual manner, condescended to follow the suggestion. 

“It was like this,” he said slowly, “ havin’ had a 
very st 

iid, [wasn't rollin’ in money, so to speak, so I was 
‘iy) over a coffee shop whero the accommodation 

t exactly equal to the Hotel Cecil, but had the 
«of bein’ cheap. The chap wot kept it had 
i ter,an’ still took evenin’ jobs when he got the 
which wasn’t as often as he 


Well, to get to the point. I got 
to the coffee shop yesterday 
vLaeon after a weary walk round 
ve Wet End without even gettin’ a 
vik swipe fer my trouble, an’ though 
cere gettin’ lower an’ lower, I 
ctdered a cup of tea an’ a plate of wot 
they culled bread an’ butter, an’ I'd 
just started on the grub when the boss 
«ime up to me, evidently very excited. 
iave you everdone any waitin’ ?’ 


cil, as Shakespearo says, ‘A 
euitious tongue don’t raise no trouble,’ 
an I asks diplomatically why he 
v nts to know, without givin’any reply. 

**'Cos if you can,’ he says, ‘ I can put 


the way of earnin’ a few bob 


victly speakin’, I hadn’t done 
any woitin’ at wot you would call 
l.tielass places, but [ve carried 
politors an? things from the cook- 
lionse to the cells at Brixton an’ 
Hou way, so Pd had a bit of experience, 
" oe him at once that I was equal to 
af JOU, 
“It scemed that he’d been told to 
coziz> a handy man, an’ the chap that 
he vuelly took with him wasn’t well,” 
kava been waiter at a smokin’ concert 
pie Previous night where they didn’t 
cen much of an eye on the drinks. 
I's a con——’ (the word you 
J:3 now, guv’nor), he explained ; 
tter meetin’ with a good deal of talk an’ light 


faid 
‘a 


tfres!.ments ; it’s bein’ held at a big house in Kilburn. 
i An Oxford Street firm is doin’ the caterin’ an’ sendin’ 
tie be cf their Waiters. ]’m goin’ to ’elp ‘im, an’ you'll 
Mm “ve to do the cloak-room work an’ make yoursolf 
t tu Berolly useful’ - 
tes "| Aw wot’s it worth ?? I asked. 
_,, tulf-a-crown down, an’ with a bit of luck you'll 
haa Pk up another five bob in tips !° 
13+ Well, I agreed, thinkin’ there might be a few odd 
u3 c+) {0 pick up as well as tips, an’ the boss of the 
“shop sent his son to get the other chap’s dress 
; Tid Now, when I see that dress suit I might have 
se tr I was goin’ to strike trouble; I ain’t over- 
revciar, but the chap who'd done himself too well 
h ‘ 2 smoking concert was about six inches taller 
Bae : cet an’ the rest of him was in proportion. 
wd his nate hoss tucked up the legs of the trousers and 


the waistcoat at the back, 


bot 


“Sus stitched u 
# cam secmin’ to Bla 


mel to be a sorter conscientious doubt about it, | 


1y time since I done old Chorley in for a few | 
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THE CHRONICLES OF A LONDON THIEF, 


By C. MALCOLM HINCKS. 


PINCHER AS A HANDY MAN, 


instead of blamin’ the togs for not fittin’ me, an’ then 
we set off along Edgware Road, mo bein’ glad I'd got 
my overcoat to hide myself in. 

“I can’t tell you wot this conver—mectin’ was 
about, but it was anti-somethin’, an’ when we got to 
the house, the missis, a stout old girl ina indelicate dress, 
was in a rare old state because a lord was comin’ to 
do a bit of talkin’. I was goin’ to tell her about a lord 
I met onee, a nico affablo chap doin’ a five year stretch 
for forgery, when they marched me off to a little 
cupboard of a room, give me a book of tickets and a 
box of pins. ‘It’s quite simple,’ says my boss; 
“you give each gent a ticket an’ placo the duplicate 
on his coat.’ With that he left me to it, guv'nor.” 

1 se we I should think the task was simple enough,” 
said. ~ 

Pincher mopped his brow. 

“That’s wot I thought—at first,” he said, “ an’ I 
daresay to a chap wot’s got six pairs of arms and eyes 
all round his head it wouldn’t be a wondcrful out-of- 
the-way sort of job, but—well I got on all right for the 
first half-dozen coves or so, then a red-faced chap 
with a fierce-lookin’ white moustache got the necdle 
*cos I happened to drop his hat an’ just dent it a little 
with my foot. 

“T told him, checrful-like, that there were worse 
accidents at sea, but it didn’t seem to calm him, 
an’ wot with him trying to say wot he thought of me 
without usin’ cuss words ’cos of the ladies, wot wero 
handin’ in their wraps on the other side of the passage, 
an’ me givin’ the glad eye to the smart little bit of 
goods wot was takin’ ’em, I found id given out 
tickets 9 to 17 without stickin’ the duplicates on the 


| pile of things lyin’ on the sorter counter arrangement 
| stuck up in front of me. 


“Well, Lhad todo a bit of gness-work, but T couldn't 
catch up. Them fools kept chuckin’ coats an’ hats 
down on the counter an’ shoutin’ out *‘ Hurry up, 


© Took out,’ I shouted, an’ the next moment I was hangin’ on to the back of the chair to 
save myself from fallin’.”” 


my man!’ so in the end I gave it up an’ just chucked 
the things anywhere, meanin’ to quit before the show 
was over an’ Ict ’em fight it out for themselves. 

“Then the noble lord came in with the boss of the 
show fussin’ round him, takin’ off his coat an’ so on. 

‘“*¢ Placo these on one side,’ said the boss to me in a 
whisper ; ‘ there’s no need for a ticket!’ then they 
trotted off, an’ as no ono else scemed to be comin’ in 
I walked across to have a chat with the dark-eyed 
girl, forgettin’ all about the suit I was wearin’. She'd 
got a nasty tongue, that girl, so I was just goin off 
to look up the refreshment department to see if there 
was anythin’ doin’, when my boss collared me by the 
arm. 

“«¢ There’s a rotten speaker doin’ his bit now,’ he 
said, ‘an’ there'll be a lot of people sneakin’ out for a 
drink. You'd better come an’ give a hand.’ 

“ Quite a tasty little bar place Lad been arranged 
in a room near the large room where the jawin’ was 


me me for not fittin’ the togs | going on. Champagne an’ whisky there was, as well 


That was very appropriate. I want a similar name for a troublesome baby. 
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SOOT 
as a lot of uscless stuff like coffce, jellies, ices, sand- 
wiches, an’ so on. 

“T was just goin’ to take my stand near a good 
supply of liquor in the far corner, when the Loss 
waiter chap shoved a tray into my hand. 

“* Take these ices to those ladies over there,’ he 
says, an’ off I had to go. Mind you, I was very good 
at the work until I got a quiet quarter of an hour 
with a bottle of champagne. Whether it was extra 
strong, or whether it didn’t mix well with the two 
bitters I'd had comin’ along, I don’t know, but after 
I'd had it I didn’t feel a bit like doin’ any more waitin’, 
an’ if they’d only Ict me have a sleep whore I'd setticd 
myself I chould have been quite happy. 

“ But it seemed that there was an interval for refresh- 
ment, an’ they woke me up in a ill-mannercd way an’ 
gave me a tray full of cups of coffee to take round. 

“Well, guv’nor, I don’t know if you’ve ever had to 
steer a big tray round a crowded room which seems to 
be wobbling under your feet, but whoever trics it is 
lookin’ for trouble, an’ I found it quick. Some young 
fool bumped into me bcfore I'd gone more than a 
couple of yards an’ I shot forward. 

“Mind you, I gave ’em fair warnin’. * Look out!’ 
I shouted, an’ tho next moment I was hangin’ on to 
the back of the chair to save myself from fallin’ to 
the ground. 

“ Now, as you know, accidents will happen, as I 
explained to ‘em, an’ I to!d tho stout old girl in the 
indelicate dress, wot had been sittin’ in the chair an’ 
got best part of the hot coffee over her, that if she'd 
been wearin’ more clothes she wouldn't have felt the 
heat so much. 

“ But it was no use, an’ I’m not sure that I couldn't 
have some of them people put in quod for the things 
they said about me. In the midst of it my hoss an’ 
a lanky young chap wot scemed to be enjoying tho 
scene, ran me out of the room an’ chucked me into the 
cloak room. 

“* You stop there an’ get sober,” said my boss, who 
was near chokin’ with rage. ‘If you make a mesa 
over them coats an’ things PH kill you—that's wot 
I'l do. Kill you!’ 

With that they went off, leavin’ me sittin’ on the 
floor rubbin? my head an’ knowin’ that it was a 
hundred to one on bein’ killed when I sce the pile of 
coats there wit! no labels on. 

““* My name’s Walker!’ I says, feclin’ nervous, 
an’ I was just goin’ to sneak out when the lanky young 
cove come back. 

“*Tm off,” he says; ‘ give me my 
coat an’ hat.’ 

“Wot number, sir?’ I says: an’ 
when he said he was twenty-five I 
wished I'd cuitted earlier, fer he was 
a hefty young chap with a nasty look 
in his eyes. Amateur Scrapper was 
writ all over him. 

“© 'm sorry, sir,’ I ‘says pleasantly ¢ 
*T was hopin’ that you was number 
cight at most.’ 

‘“Ho stared at me in a scarchin’ 
ecrter way. 

“© What the dickens aro you talkin’ 
about ?” he says. ‘Are you mad or 
drunk ?? 

“Neither, sir,” I says, dignified- 
like; ‘but there’s been a little error, 
so to speaks Of ccurso it will all come 
right, but, you see, I ain't got the 
duplicate tickets right after cigit. 
Number nine got the necdle ’cos his hat 
was——’ 

“But he wouldn't listen to reason, 
he took on awful, jumped over the 
counter, upscttin’ the little box in 
which I'd put two sixpences a3 a hint 
to any coves who should como befero 
the row commenced, an’ started pullin’ 
things about lookin’ for his togs. 

“He carried on frightful all the 
time he was searchin’, but fortunately 
the chap wot came up whilo he was 
there was number three, so I packed 
him off quick, an’ wished I'd put my 
box with the two tanners back, though 
I doubt if he'd have given mo anythin’, ’cos 
left the pin in the sleeve of his coat an’, carcless 
like, he scratched himself. Well, I gave the other chap 
a fine selection of opera-hats, but [don’t know whether 
he got his own or not, but I got rid of him. . 

“After that I just slipped on his lordship’s coat 
an’ hat, them bein’ the best there, and hops it.” . 

“TIT take it,” I said, “ you did not stop to claim 
your half-crown from the coffce shop gentleman ?” 

“You take it correct, guv’nor. I hurried back to 
the coffee shop, packed his lordship’s hat an’ coxt 
with my other things, an’ gave his missis the dress suit, 
explainin’ that I'd got off carly. I knew T shoull 
have a good start, as there was eccrtain to bea bioomin 
riot at the old conversazione. But, would you beli: vo 
it, there was nothin’ in the pockcts of his lord-hipes 
overcoat—not even a bloomin’ penny. Tt was 9 
rotten night, an’ it just stows wot lappons 
when you try to do a honest eveniins worn! 

(Another Yarn by Pincter Next Week.) 
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Wat Glaciers Swallow they Give Up After 
Many Years. 

A GREAT ice pack in Mont Blano is shortly 
expected to give up the body of Mr. John Randall, 
a wealthy tourist who was lost in the Alps on 
September 6th, 1870. 

Forty-one years ago Mr. Randall fell into the 
lacier, and, according to the laws of glacial motion, 
is body should be seen this year. 

This glacicr moves roughly twenty-five inches 

a day, so that the time required for it to travel the 
distance from the scene of the accident to the valley 
of Chamonix, where the glacier breaks up, is calcu- 
lated to be about forty years. 

Miss Edith Randall, a daughter of the tourist, 
is at present watching for her father, and as the 
placier has disgorged alpenstocks and other personal 
belongings of his party, she is very hopeful that, 
after forty-one long years, she will be able to recover 
his body and have it buried in America. 

The great ice-fields of the world hoid the secrets 


Miss MAGGIE PAPAKURA, the Famous Guide to 
the Rotarua Hot Springs in New Zealand, Says So. 


I am surprised at the way English children are 
treated when they are naughty. The idea of 
beating a child, even a naughty child, is to me most 
terrible, and I cannot think how you can possibly 
bear to strike a child in anger. It seems quite 
jnonneeiveble to me, for Maori children are never 

eaten, 

Maori children are no better, I suppose, than the 
children in this country, but I do not think they 
grow up into worse men or women because they are 
not beaten in their youth. On the contrary, I think 
that beating a child makes it hard, and that is 
certainly not good for the child or for its parents. 
We are very fond of our children, and we would 
very much rather what you call spoil them than 
have them grow up hard. 

Maori children are not, of course, always allowed 
to do what they like. If they do wrong they are 
thoroughly scolded, and they soon begin to realise 
that their naughtiness distresses those they love. 

Even at school the Maoris will not allow their 
children to be beaten, and if a child is punished by 
any of the English teachers the child is . at 
once taken away from the school by its parents. 


Our Blazing Hot Summer has been Really Useful 
to Farmers. 


Farmers are never satisfied. This year has 
been no exception to the rule, but, in spite of their 
wailings about the drought, the long spell of rainless 
days has done a great amount of to their land. 

The upper layers of the soil are swarming with 
myriads of tiny bacteria, so small that a handful 
of good soil will contain millions of them, and the 
better the soil the larger the number of bacteria. 

A respectable scientist has been shamefully 
illtreating these unfortunate bacteria recently ; 
but it is not likely that the Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals will proceed against 
him for cruelty. He has found that when the soil is 
heated up to a certain point the bacteria are 
destroyed in vast numbers. That is bad, of 
course, both for the bacteria and for the soil; 
but even this cloud has a silver lining. 

On the old principle that ‘* big fleas have little 
fleas upon their backs to bite ’em,” these same 
bacteria have a number of troublesome enemics 
such a3 the soil amebe. Now these enemies, it 
appears, dislike great heat even more than do 
the ba>teria, and the consequence is that, while the 
heat kills otf the bacteria in great numbers, the 
rmeabe are destroyed in even greater numbers. 
Then, when the temperature of the soil falls back 
to its usual heat, the bacteria that have been able 
to survive the heat multiply and enrich the soil 


“Herewurd because he is always a-wake”’ is strictly forbidden. I want somcthing new. 
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of many mysteries and equally as much wealth 
as the sea. . 2s 

When a British expedition paid a visit to 
Possession Island, in the Antarctic Ocean, some time 
ago, it came back with the report that there were 
several thousand millions of tons of guano, worth 
according to the present market value more than 
one hundred thousand millions of pounds. But 
this treasure can never be removed, The ice- 
fields look after it too well. . 

On the east coast of Greenland there exists veins 
of copper worth untold gold, but they are shut off 
from man by a barrier of ice a thousand miles in 
length and fifty miles wide. 

In 1897 Commander Peary, returning from one of 
his explorations, brought back with him an enormous 
lump of iron weighing 90 tons. This metal is 
much more valuable than the usual iron ore because 
it is practically “free,” and not expensive to 
smelt. 

Although, as he explained, there were many 
thousands of similar masses lying about, it is 
impossible to get at them owing to the grip of the 
ice demon. . 

Perhaps, some day, the restless energy of man will 
find a way to loosen the grip of the ice and so 
present this wealth to the world. 

ALI F 

I have tried to explain all this before to English 
ople, but it is really very difficult to explain 
Becnuee we seem to look at the matter from such 
opposite points of view. . 

4 can only say that I speak from my own experi- 
ence. I was never beaten by my parents—not even 
when, from the English point of view, I thonsughly 
deserved punishment. The result was that 
adored my father and mother, and I would never 
have done anything that I thought would cause 
them pain. 

I remember one occasion when I was very naughty 
indeed. I was only about nine years old at the 
time, and my brother made me very angry b 
jeering at me because I could not speak English 
properly. ‘Black Maori!’ he called me, and, 

icking up @ piece of coal, he said: ‘‘ You are just 
ike this !”* 

I was passionately angry with him, and took 
the first opportunity of punishing him as I thought 
he deere, I enticed him to get into an empty 
barre], and when he got inside I immediately pushed 
it off and sent it spinning down a steep hill. It 
nearly killed him, of course, and for a long time he 
was unconscious. 

Even for this mad prank I was not beaten, and 
I think my grief at what I had done was much more 
terrible, and my repentance much more sincere, 
because my mother, instead of simply making me 
angry again by beating me, left me to think the 
— out and to realise how wicked I had 

zen, 


RRR RRA eee en eee en en 
at o mueh greater rate because the amcebe havg 
ceased from troubling—all, or nearly all, havin 
been scorched up. 

That, practically, is what has been happening, on 
a vast scale, during this hot summer. 

A vast chemical upeaval has also been taking 
place in the soil itself. 

In addition to the bacteria, a handful of soil con- 
tains millions of minute particles of what it is 
simplest to call earth, and each of these particles 
is inclosed in a thin film of moisture. The nearest 
illustration one can think of is to throw some wet 

eas into a bowl; the soil would be something 
ike that if it were enormously magnified. 

Each film of moisture round each tiny particle 
touches its neighbours and exchanges supplies of 
moisture with them. That is to say, if the to 
layer of the soil gets an extra lot of sunshine “nt 
becomes dry through the evaporation of its 
moisture, all the little films join hands, as it 
were, and send a steady flow of moisture to 
replace the films round the sun-dried particles. 

These films of moisture contain various chemicals 
that help to manure the soil, and these chemicals are 
passed up in the moisture that spreads to the upper 
and dryer layers of the soil. Often, in the country, 
one notices in dry weather a patch of soil covered 
with a thin layer of white powder. This powder 
is simply a deposit of chemical manure that has 
been brought up in moisture from below, and has 
een left high and dry when the moisture 
evaporated. 

There have been far more patches than usual 
this summer, and this goes to show that there 
has been a great stirring up of the chemical manure 
in the soil which, is all for the good of the land. 


WEE ENDING 
Sepr. 2), )01 1, 


What the Sparrow Didn't Kon. 


PINAL NI 
The Story of a Know-all Sparrow 
Mistake He Mader? ™s * Great 
Tus is the story of a surprising pezzlo y}; 
was met with by a London sno a ag 
the country for a holiday. I may say, it is a 
good story, so pray to read it to the very en'l, 
s * s s * 
You know, London sparrows go to the corn} 
when harvest begins. Just now, the co 
all round about London is full of Cockney <p.us:c:, 
Word comes to them—how, nobody know:— 
that the cornfields are ripening unto harvc-t, 
They are led by secret channels of commun: jinn 
to the feast of the cornfield. Bird-lovers of Lonica 
always notice how few sparrows are to be «en in 
the squares and parks through Augu-t and 
September ; they know the call of the harv.-t Lag 
reached the Cockneys. 
* * 
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Well, one London sparrow who cane to the 
country for a summer holiday met, as I say, wish 
a most surprising puzzle. 

He was a sharp-witted, sprightly little flow, 2» 
cheeky as you please—a regular know-al!. ile 
had small respect for the intelligence of }is ou sutry 
cousins, and loved to tell them about City ways, 
It was not often he confessed himself beate:. 

One very hot day he had sought the s+ iter of 
a woodland glade where all was green an! sucrt, 
and cool, and peaceful; at least it was until the 
surprise came in the shape of a troop of hayoy, 
ragged, pale-faced children who, of a siden, 
came romping down the glade, all shoutin: at tie 
tops of their voices as they chased a :.uitin: 
rabbit. 

They came, went, and were gone, leavirs 1)" ind 
them the most surprised sparrow in Ci:-'.u 
dom. 

“Hey!” called this Cockney sparrow to a 
holiday friend of his, ‘‘ did you see those ci.illien 2” 

“T did,” said the country sparrow, “but I dovt 
wish to see them again. Iam glad to say tucy are 
strangers in these parts. Never have I seen 
like before, and I have known these woodici., 
nestling and bird, these five years past.” 

“IT. have seen those children betore,” s°:! 
Cockney sparrow. “They live in 1 
Court, where, as a rule, I go to roost my=.1! * 
I’m in town. I never thought to met t. 
in the country.” 

“And why not, pray ?” inqyired the «c 
cousin. “ If sparrows leave town in the don ay, 
why not children ?” 

“Stupid!” said the know-all Londen spartcm. 
“These children are the poorest of the pec 
how should they be able to take a holiday? 7’ 
cannot fly, but it is as certain they cenn: 
to travel by train all the way lc: 
London.”* 2 daaty tes 

And then he told his country cousin Ji : 
Tinman’s Court, in East London, diilers be * 
woodland glade. He told of the mean, ©" 
airless houses in which the very poor }')'" | 
East London live—and die. He dese!::: [ie 
court as it is on a sweltering summer a)". WH! + 
hard, sun-baked pavements, its drab won" 
its dirt and its manifold smells. “ea 

“And the children’s only playgrow:.d,” ++ 
concluded, “‘ is the gutter.”* . 

“Do they never have country hol : 
inquired the country sparrow, who knew t." : 
birds believed in a change of scene in spire © 
autumn. 

“Never,” said the know-all sparrow. 

And that is just where he was wrong. a 

And it is the reason why he was wren! < °* 
makes this, what I called it in the be: : 
The reason, in three \ 
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by Lady Ballinshane ag a companion, 
hike a dwughter- 


‘Dennis Brough: The unpopuler heir to BallineLanc in Terence’s absence. Ho makes tho Irish castlo his home 
She hates and snubs him. 


andl flls in love with Una. 


Stephen Revel is tho assumed name of Terence, the Earl of Ballinshane. 


} sonment for manslaughter. 

wiom he thought loved him, had come forward. 
) 

) 

\ 


Moutague, Martin 


out of prison. 


Montague, the leader of the gang, tells him that he wants to excavate some land belonging to an old lady—he 
will not divulge her name unless Stephen signs an agreement binding himself to them —but canuot get her consent. 
Tho old lady, 80 Montague says, is nearly blind, lives like a hermit, and is patiently waiting for the return of her 
Stephen Revel is to impersonate tho missing man, and, once home, he must 
em an agreement giving Montague the right to dig up 
sc wnpanied by the three men. Stephen agrees to play 
jas undertaken. He is to impersonate himself! But h 


\ 
\ sn, who was drowned years ago. 
) 

) 

ph 

) the gangs 

\ 
} 
\ 


They have planned a gigantic burglary ! 


YOU CAN START THIS STORY HERE! 


Lady Ballinshane isa grand old lady who lives at Ballinshane 
sastle, on the rugged west coast of Ireland. Sle is a widow, 
and her son Terence, who lad a pnasion for yacliting, is 
supposed to have been drowned eizht years ago when out 
cruising in his own boat. ‘I'crence’s body was never recovered 
and the Countess firmly believes that Le is alive and will come 
back to her. 
Una Rawdon: A young and beautiful girl who has been engaged 
Una is as good as she is beautiful, and is treated by Lady Bullinshane 


‘ed to have been drowned, he was sentenced in London, under his assumed namo, to a long term of 
He never co:nmitted the crime and would have been exonerated if a girl, 
Instead, she remained silent, and, while in prison, Stephen 
rad in a magazine that-she had married the Earl of Warnforth. 

Slugg, and Amos Leach are three desperate men who send for Stephen when he comes 
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Eight years ago, when he was 


the land. His reward is to be £5,000, and he will be 


the part, and only then does he learn the terrible task he 
e decides to carry it through and protect his mother from 


‘At Ballinshane, Leach plays the traitor to his comrades. He tells Stephen that Montague only wants to find the 
nonth of a buried tunnel that lies under tho Castle —tho Castle that contains the famous Ballinshano jewels. 


x (Ycu can now read on) 
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CHAPTER V. 
Revel’s Ultimatum. 


“ “How does Montague propose to get rid of the 
procecds of his looting ? *” Revel asked coldly. 

“By the tunnel,” Leach replied. “We shall 
have Slugg’s tramp lying some miles out at sea, 
everything would te smuggled out to the tramp. 
Why,” Leach went on, ‘‘ you’ve no idea of the 
trasutes in the strong room under the Castle 
—things that will fetch thousands in the proper 
market. Old masters, rare stones and jewels; I tell 
vou, Montague’s ideas are magnificent! With per- 
mission from you to dig he needn’t fear anyone.” 

Level was ‘silent. He saw now how he had been 
trapped by this arch criminal, Montague. The whole 
of the diabolical plot to possess jewels that in no 
crlinary circumstances he would get within hundreds 
of miles of, was unfolded before his amazed eyes. 

Excavations! He could have laughed at his folly 
in being so easily duped at first. But of ono thing 
he was determined, and that was, that he would refuse 
to act as a passive criminal any longer. Montague 
might do his worst. He would never sign a paper 
tat would help a thief to rob the woman whose 
uest he was. He would drop the mask of partnership 
ail betray his real identity to these 
thieves, 

“Why have you told me this ?”*® 
Le svid abruptly. 

, Because I'm ready at a price to 
clear out,” was the reply. ‘“ I'm 
dving—oh, T iknow, ai y want to 
‘kc my girl away from danger. 
li ada knew that I had told 
you. he would kill me; jf you give 
ry 1 thousand now, ee is 
as | was I can.” 

‘You forget that I am also in 
wtague’s power,” Revel said. 

1133 Lutin the meantime you 
“the money tims belongs to 
te Eu You ean do as you like 
‘ta Tost, and touch the Countess 

"nie, too, if you want it.” H 

' can do nothing yet,” Revel | 
~wccd. “Say nothing about 
‘oO anyone, wo are going to 
“council in my apartments 
\t. Don't betray that you 
‘heer talking to me.” 
|. «1 looked at him anxiously. 

You won't give me away to 


Mentigne 9% 


" ely you have learnt that 
/'* 1s honour amongst thieves !’? ,%. 

hs vel retorted bikterle. “ Goncw, Leb ngy, af 
~ doas I tell you.” ity s 
io turned away, his face dark a 
“vl brooding. He had fallen in ‘ 


With the temptation to return to It was the worl: of a moment for Reve 


y 
it 
‘ 
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For the best names I will give five splendid little watches. 


Ballinshane out of curiosity, and becauso it had 
amused him to think how furious Montague would be 
if he learnt that he had a perfect right to be there— 
that he was no impostor, but the legal head of the 
family. And now— 

Suddenly his thoughts reccived a shock. A woman’s 
cry sent them to the winds. He hurried forward 
quickly, his fect made no sound on the velvety grass, 
and he had reached the placo from where that cry had 
come in less than a sccond. 

Tho next instant he had uttered a sharp exclamation. 
A young man—hia cousin, Dennis of the red hair— 
waa holding Una in his arms, and trying to kiss her 
in spite of the girl’s efforts to escape him. 

It was the work of a moment for Revel to take the 
bully by his collar and flixg him to the ground, where 
he lay scowling with rage. 

“How dare you insult a lady living under my 
mother’s protection?” he said haughtily. ‘* You 


must be tanght manners, my good Dennis, and 
now clear out of here, or you, will regret it!” 


- 
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| than the most perfect scents of Araby. 
! had sho not loved him from that first day wien he had 


1 to tuke the buily by the collar and fling him to the ground. 


Mark postcards ‘‘ Baby.” 
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As the discomfited young man slunk off silently, 
Una burst into a flood of angry teurs. i 

“ He persecutes me with his odious attentions,” sha 
said. “If you had not come to my rescue, I don't 
know what I should bave done! How can I thank 
you ? 

He caught her to bim. “ By giving me vour love, 
by telling me that I can go and thrash that young 
cub and inform him that you aro my future wife!’ 
he said passionately. “Oh, Uno, Una, don't you 
know that I love you, that I worship the very ground 
your little feet tread on!” 

She clung to him silently. The faint cigarctte 
smoke that came from his coat waa swecter to her 
Love him! 


arrived from the grave, looking so ill, so cold, und 
bitter ? 

Revel put his hand beneath her chin and raised her 
face to his. It was flushed with a delicate wild-rose 
colour, and her eyes shone with tears. 

“ Sweet—beloved !”? he murmured, “ I love you— 
tell me that you care for me, that I have not been a 
presumptuous fool!” 

““My love is absolutely yours!” Una whispered 
shyly. “T love you with all my heart and soul, 
my ‘ Sir Galahad.’ ” 

The man’s face changed colour. ‘‘ Don’t call me 
that!’ he said hoarsely. ‘“ You aro far, far above 
me—if you only knew me as I really am you would 
turn from me!” 

She laughed tenderly. ‘‘ Don't say things like that,” 
she answered, “it is you who are far, far above me. 
I am only a humble companion, and you are a_ Earl 3 
I am afraid the Countess will be angry with me for 
what has happened—I onght to have remembered the 
great difference there is between us.” 

“Don’t talk like that,’ Revel said. ‘ The gulf 
between us is on my side, not yours. There are 
things in —4 past—the past that is wrapped up in the 
years that I was away—that if you knew them would 
make you recoil from me.” 

“T love you,” Una said softly, ‘and nothing can 
take my love from you now, it is given for all time, so 
don’t call yourself any moro namcs, or I shall be 


Then Revel gave up the task of trying to disillusion 
her. She would know soon—she must—but now he 
would gather the first sweet kisses of her lips and 
treasure them when the dark days came. He held 
her closcly to him and kissed her eyes, hair and lips, 
murmuring all the sweetly tender thoughts that 
filled his heart. 

“Am I the on!y man whose arms have ever held 
you like this ?"’ he asked presently. 

She blushed. ‘ How can you ask me? Have I 
not said that I have never loved anyone before ?”” 

“Forgive me, sweet,” he said quickly, ‘‘ but I am 
hideously jealous, and once ’—he paused). then added— 
“once a woman, whose heart was as foui 25 her face 
was fair, used to drive me mad with jealousy. She 
spoilt my life, wantonly, cruelly, and ever since I 
have been sceptical, only I know that you could never 
treat me as she did.” 

“You loved her very much, then,” Una asked 
wistfully. 

“Yoa,” he said frankly. ‘Sho was a beaut-ful 
actress, 8 woman of the world, and I was a foolish, 
headstrong boy of twenty; but my best love—the 
love tliat I know now is the real thing—the love of my 
manhood, is all yours, darling. 
That first passion was weak 
compared with this—that held my 
senses only, but this has gripped 
my heart and soul. You believe 
me, don't you?” 

“ Yes,’ "Una said gently, “I 
am glad you told me, and wo 
will never reopen the subject 
again.” Then she went on, 
shyly: “Will you tell Lady 
Ballinshane, or shall 1? TI am 
afraid she will send moe away.” 

“ She will do nothing of the sort,” 
Revel answered. ‘She loves you 
already as a daughter; your birth, 
as the daughter of an English 
officer, isas good as mine, so don’t’ 
get any ‘ King Cophetua and the 
beygar-maid’ ideas into your 
sweet little head 1’? he laughed. 

“Then you will tell your 
mother,” Una said shyly. 

Revel hesitated. ‘* If you don’t 
mind my keeping it ao secret 
between us a; little while, darling, 
I would prefcr to do so. I was 
thinking that perhaps the night of 
the ball would be a good uppor- 
tunity.” 
\ “Oh, let us wait till after the 
visitors have gone!” Una said 
*P ghoukl hate to be made a fusa 
of before etrangers, sud besides, 
Lady Ballinshane——” 

“Will welermo hee son's wife 


(See page 312.) 
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that would touch you on the raw!” he laughed, as 
Revel’s face flushed | hotly. ‘‘ You arc a bigger thief 
than I am.” 

“That being 80,” i 
denounce me @8 soon a8 you like. 


as a daughter,” Revel said gravely, “and now let 
me hear you say ‘I love you, dear! > before we go 
back to the Castle.” 

The colour flooded the girl’s pale face, but she 
obeyed him so charmingly that Revel found it necessa: 


Revel replied, “you may 
I am more than 


to make ber repeat the words several times. “We | willing to face the music, if you are.” a 
may not have an opportunity of being alone again “Big words,” the other sneered j you'd like a 
matay, dearest,”” he said tenderly, “ but I shall take | spell gaol again, I suppose. 


“With you as my companion!” was the retort. 

* Of cums you "Lnow that you would probably 
break the Countess’ heart if she knew that you were 
not her son,’ Montague went on, “ to say nothing of 
Miss Rawdon’s es earn 

‘Revel’s eyes flashed ominously. "Don’t let me 
hear those names on your foul lips,” he said curtly. 
“If you ignore ay wishes, Montague, I shall make 
you remember them by using to the full my 
authority here, so, for your own sake, remember 
that once you offend me you make your own case 
worse, and that of your accomplices. I give you a 
fortnight in which to definitely decide whether you 
accept my offer or not, and if you don't——” __ 

“Well? Montague sneered evilly, “ what will you 
do, my fine pretender ?’” 

Revel drew himeelf up stiffly. His face was deathly 
pale, but his eyes shone with a grim determination. 
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* Then I shall make a clean breast of the whole plot,” 
he said slowly, “and drag you and the others down 
with me.” 


ond care to insure you future peace from Dennis 
Brough's unwelcome attentions.” 

When Una, with a happy smile on her face, had gone 
to the Countess’ apartments, Revel sought his cousin. 
He found that sullen individual in the billiard-room 
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with Montague, and he ignored Montague’s presence 
as he said coldly: ' 

“ Dennis, let me tell you that unless you immediately 
apologise to Miss Rawdon for having insulted her 
this afternoon, you will [cave Ballinshane to-morrow 
morning for a locality where your attentions may 
receive more encouragement than they have here.” 

Dennis’ heavy face flushed angrily. 

“Since when have you constituted yourself Miss 
Rawdon’s knight-errant ?”’ he sncered. 

‘* As her host, and the head of my family, I am ready 
to protect any lady who requires to be freed from 
unwelcome attentions,” Revel said sternly, and without 
waiting for a reply, he turned on his heel and left the 
room. 

Montague laughed softly. ‘His lordship is on 
his dignity,” he said. 

“Yes, confound him!” Dennis muttered savagely. 
*< J wish, doctor, that you had left his memory alone.” 

“ Why—has he changed for the worse since you 
eaw him last 2”? Montague queried carelessly. 

““T never saw him in the days before he went off 
on his blessed yacht!’? Dennis grumbled ; “and I 
wish I had never had the pleasure now, but he needn’t 
think that he can rule mo if he can everyone else. 
How do you get on with him?” 

“His lordship and I understand each other very 
well,” Montague answered. “‘ It’s your play, I think.” 

But while he allowed his partner to beat him, 
Montague’s thoughts were clsewhere. He had seen 
something in Revel’s face that was new to him— 
something that amused while it piqued him. The 
Jove-light that had shone in his bluo eyes was either 
an added danger, or a help to the plans in Montague’s 
fertile brain. 

He did not mind how much Revel made love to 
pretty Miss Rawdon, for the affair must end in only 
one way soon, but he was annoyed to think that the 
girl should have evidently encouraged Revel’s attentions 
end repulsed his own, for he had had dreams of an idle 
flirtation also, and Una had been icily courteous to 
him, but no more. 

“Very well,’ he mused, as he lit a cigarette; “it 
will be another weapon with which to touch our 
aristocratic pretender on the raw when the time 
comes.” 


CHAPTER VI. ‘ 
The Woman in the Case. 

Ir was the night of the ball, and for the first time 
for ten years the silence that had brooded over 
Ballinshane was broken by-the sound of. revelry. 

To Montague and his accomplices the scene was one 
of irritating wealth and luxury. The gold plate alone 
made their mouths water. The price it would 
have made millionaires of them, to say nothing of the 
diamonds that the guests—noble, high-born ladies, 
wore in their hair, and on their bosoms. 

But though Leach and Slugg were more than half 
inclined to feather their own nests by a little private 

icking up of unconsidered trifles in the way of a few 
iamonds, they were in too much awe of Montague 
to risk being caught. 

In the meantime Revel was the lion of the evening, 
and even Montague, furious though he was at Revel’s 
rebellion, was sccretly amazed at the ease with which 
he greeted his guests, apparently having mastered 
their names orchand, for he appeared to be 
perfectly at home. 

Lady Ballinshane, lying on @ couch in one of the 
ante-rooms opening into the ball-room, received a few 
intimate friends, and Una, simply gowned in soft 
white chiffon, stood by her side, to help her to receive. 

The girl’s face was flushed with excitement, and her 
eycs shone with happiness. What matter if she could 
not have her engagement to her lover announced that 
night ? She was content to wait, though she would 
love to have danced that first waltz with him. She 
had promised it, but when he had come up to claim it, 
some instinct made her murmur an excuse. 

It was better that he opened the ball with the 
Duchess, to whom the honour was due. But at the 
same time she longed to join that gay dancing throng. 
She was only a girl, and passionately in love, and her 
little feet in their silver stippers were tapping the 
ground impatiently. 

Suddenly her heart leapt. He was coming towards 
her. In another moment she would be returning to 
the ballroom with him, for Lady Ballinshane was deep 
in a conversation with an old friend, and had told her 
to go and enjoy herself. 

‘At last I have done my duty dancing,” Revel 
laughed gaily, “‘and now have come to claim my 
roward.”” 

With a happy smile, she slip 
arm and they went towa: 
strikingly handsome couple. 

It was a dance that Una never forgot, for her 
lover’s arm held her so closely that she forgot for the 
moment that they were in a public ballroom, and 
returned his glances with one so swiftly tender that 
Revel brought tho dance to an abrupt end and led her 
to one of the conservatories, where he found two seats 
behind a bank of flowers. 

** At last!’ he whispered ardently. ‘‘ If you only 
knew, sweetheart, how I have pined for this moment, 
ae how bored I have been with all my partners up 

‘0 now.” 

Una allowed him to draw her into his arms, and as 
their lips met in a long kiss, all the girl’s faint feeling 
of depression faded. He loved her—he, her princo 
among men, and if he could not let all the world 
know just yet, {t was because he had very good reasons. 

“Your sweet face has not been looking so happy, 
darling,” Revel said presently. 

She laughed. ‘I had to dance with Dennis once. 


* °  @ 

** Now let us get this matter settled, once and for 
all,” Revel said coldly, “‘ you were foolish enough 
to annoy me this morning, Montague, and I had to 
teach you a little lesson. I hope you have 
benefited by it.” 

Montague’s long, white fingers caressed a blue 
mark on his temple, and he smiled. 

“It was foolish of you to do it, Revel, because it is 
to your own interest to keep me as your friend. Pray 
what is this handsome sop with which you purpose 
to silence me?” 

“This,” Revel replicd. “I will give you ten 
thousand pounds, Slugg five, and Leach five, on 
condition that you all three clear out of Ballinshane 
within a week.’ 

Montague laughed contemptuously. His fair face 
had gone livid, and round his thin lips the lines showed 
suddenly. 4 

“Your generosity amazes me; do you think I am 
auch an egregious fool that I should dream of acceptin; 
such an offer’ A few thousand from you, while { 
leave you here in undisturbed possession of a position 
that is not yours! You call me ugly names, Mr. 
Gaol-bird, and yet you can talk quite calmly about 
handling moncy that does not belong to you!” he 
laughed again. ‘‘ What sort of fool do you take me 
for, I should like to know ?” 

Revel’s faco had grown very white. 

** T take you fora knave, not a fool,”’ he said quietly ; 
“and if you are sensible you will reconsider your 
decision, for this is the last time I shall offer these 
terms to you.” 

“This is my answer! ’? Montague retorted ; ‘* that 
I refuse this magnificent offer on behalf of Leach and 
Slugg, and mysclf, and shall find a means of obtaining 
what I want without troubling to have documents 
from you, and if you attempt to stop me,” he added 
meaningly, “I shall expose you as a fraud—a man 
worse than myself, for I am stealing property, but you 

steal the kisses of a man’s blind mother. Ah, I thought 


her hand into his 
s the ballroom, 4 


Can yow save money? No? Well, a good many can’t, so you needn’t despair. 
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He has been quite different sinco yo; maf 
apologise, and I am dancing th ie a 
But I'd rather miss it.” ee ube ial | 

“Then we shall!’ Revel laughed. “j; 
engaged for any more dances, and 50 we 1.) 
the next two, and then we will have wu... °" 
wale - 

na’s eyes shone joyously. "That will Io 
but won’t Dennis be frightfully ne , faved 

“If he finds out that you purposely fore: 1 
but he won't do that. There is such a c1.\I os 
to-night, and this is a corner Ihave had my c+. ¢, 1 
day. I knew that I could bring my daiss 
without our being disturbed by anyone clic.’ aa 

“T have a strange feeling that Dennis js 
enemy,” Una went on seriously. “It is 1.1) 9 
he has said, but it is an instinct I can’t shake «ff Sealy is 
oh, my darling, do be careful for my sake!” ° 

Revel laughed carelessly. “ Foolish sweet! What 
harm can that young cub do me ?” —— 

But even as he spoke, his face grew scriovs, If 
Dennis knew the truth he could do him a lot of }arm 
by revealing the conspinany to the Countes:—die 
from his lips the cup of happiness that he lad stolen 
from Fate. He had noticed that lately, Montag. 
had been frequently in the society of his cow in, and 
though the other man would not risk betraying ary. 
thing that would lose him the opportunity Le soveit 
to put his own evil plans into exccution le Wit 
easily strengthen Dennis’ already inflamed g..> 
against him. When the truth was to be lnown it 
was his place to tell it—to reveal to his motlicr |. 
story and subsequent reason for coming lume an 
impostor in the eyes of his ‘* accomplices.” 

“T don’t know,” Una said thoughtfully ; “ but he 
hinted the other day that we did not know all t!« 
truth about the years that you were supposd to 
have been on Mr. Slugg’s boat, and he even hit.toi 
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.that there was a mystery, that you had not Jost your 


memory. Of course,” she ded, “I very son 
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snubbed him and told him that, whether true or not, vorr 
word was more to be relied upon than his, and he only 
laughed and said that he could prove it if he lik. 
That is why I am afraid he is trying to hwt yo, 
dearest, and I wanted to warn you.” 

Revel’s arm tightened around her. His face lal 
grown hard, and in his eyes was the ately guaui 
of battle. 

“The fellow is a buffoon, darling,” he sd 
laughingly ; ‘‘ don’t let him worry you with his hizh- 
flown efforts to raise scares. The next time he docs: 
refer him to me. I shall be very pleased to mect 1 
friend Dennis and settle the matter in a way ‘sali 
factory to us both.” 

Una gave a little cry. ‘You mean a ducl! Ol. 
promise me that you would never do that!” she went 
on earnestly. ‘ It would be awful if he killed you. 

“ But suppose I killed him,” Revel said, * what tn, 
darling ?” . 

Her face went pale. “It would be {ust ast". 
It is murder, nothing but cold-blooded murder. Ev 
if you—the man I loved—were to kill somcone n- 
duel, I don’t think I would ever be happy ag } 
have a horror of wilful bloodshed.” a 

“ And I, too, though I should love to fight Denni-. 
Revel answered, “i would not willingly kill t's 
pOunE bounder, but if he forced a duel on me, dail. 

should be compelled to fight him, though 1 would Ge 
my best to only punish his insolence by makin; um 
i iperative for a couple of weeks.” ; 

But you might be killed,” Una went on, her fave 
white with anxiety. ‘ Dennis is a cclebrst | 
swordsman and shot, and if he hurt you, I should 
so would the Countess. Promise me, if you love Bs 
Terence, that you will never fight a ducl ! ” és 

He took both her cold little hands in his, and 
gravely: ‘‘ Sweetest, you would not have me @ 
niet ‘ou feel about this, but fer 
my honour’s sake, I would be compelled to fight that 


evel went en 
jum. 


a rueful laug! “but Mr. Dennis shall net escaye 
punishment if he dares to cross mY ath. — 
“How good of you to consent!” slic _ ake 


that, but m 
I don’t thi 
do against duelling. 
every country.’ % nis git) 

Ravel war alent He was wondering what eae 
by his side would think if she knew tho ag 
he had served a term of imprisonment {or © 


oz 


love will try J hing a8 
ic I feel so strongly against anything o, 
It ought to 
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a Tat ilty of manslaughter. He could see her 
hon found 60 cold and ‘white with horror. A 
SM vet! ‘That was what she would call him, and 
mis Td never prove that he had not fought with 
Stat. the poor fool whom he had found dead in his 
iat that night after his late supper with Eleanor 
1 now Countess Warnforth. No one could prove 
i. junoecnee now except one man only, and that the 
ral -laver of Laurence 8 “es 
“Tell me,” he said abruptly, “if anyone came to you 
nit! ies about me, would you believe them ?” 

Jicr eves filled with hurt tears. 

‘How can you ask me that? You know that I 
Jove vou, and nothing can change my love, no matter 
what happened or what I heard. 

“pear, loyal, little girl,” he murmured tenderly, 
then he went on, “‘ Una, I may have to leave Ballin- 
soon, not willingly, but because circumstances 
° stronger than myself, and I want you to 
proniise me something. That you will cheer and love 
ve mother ag dearly as though you were indeed her 
‘hter. L want you to promise me that you will 
not have her,” he went on earnestly, “ because she 

‘|, and blind, and so absolutely on 


’ 
v 


rie 


~T love her as though she were indcod my mother,” 
irl said slowly, “Sand you can trust me to stay 
‘hor till your return, Would you be away 


did not reply, but the kisses he pressed upon 
ps were proof of such passionate love that Una 
comfort into her heart. Whatever the mystcry 
tliat might be bringing shadows into the eyes of the 
man sie loved, about his love there was no secrct. 
Jt ws as trac and deep as her own, and no man could 
lever possess such love as hers and not come back to 
her. Suddenly they started aside, and Una passed a 
hasty hand over her slightly ruffled hair. Coming 
round the bank of dows and palms were two 
3. One was Dennis Brough, and the other a 
!, cucenly woman with a pale face, wicked, golden- 
ivy eves and masses of hair of a deep Titian red that 
J:-iied with Dennis’ own carroty head. . 
fora moment there was a sudden awkward pause. 
2.vcl had sprung to his feet and stood beside Una, 
love face was flooded # deep pink. 
Denis was the first to break the silence. His 
rill, ferrety eyes had flashed with secret rage at 
jisvvering that Una had broken her engagement 
o dance with him because she happened to sit out 
pith the Earl. 
 Trrenee.” he said, “allow me to present Lady 


her | 
tac! 


forth.” Then to his companion he said, ‘* My 
in, Lord Ballinshane; Miss Rawdon, my aunt’s 
Co panion. 

What made Revel add the words he did, he couldn’t 
|, except that the insolent admiration in Dennis’ 
vcs as they rested on Una fired his jealousy. 


STARTS ON SEPT. 28th. 


He bowed deeply to Lady Warnforth, who stood 
a. ig oddly at him, and then said proudly: 

“Yon have forgotten something, Dennis. Miss 
vidon is also my future wife.” 

Uua blushed deeply at the announcement of their 
1 peat but Lady Warnforth with a slight little 


s vid: 
“ My lusband and I have only just arrived, Lord 
‘t.shane ; our motor broke down on the way, and 
“ly Ballinshane insists upon our staying the night. 

very nearly sent a telegram to say we could not 

.’ she went on, “ but I am glad we had the 
‘ge to persevere. We had heard so much about 
yr quite too romantic return to your home. It 
ornided just like the page from a Jules Verne novel.” 
, Kevel smiled coldly. “ Truth is invariably stranger 
1 fiction, Lady Warnforth,” he said. 

‘,’ she laughed ; “ it certainly contains greater 
‘ritises. Do, please, take me somewhere where we 
nn tilk about this romantic adventure of yours. 
" sure Mr. Brough w&nts to waltz with Miss— 
“+ Haudon. I believe she has got into his bad 
Mies terough cutting a dance she gave him.” 

Via Mushed and smiled at Dennis. 

; vik it now, will you, Dennis 2?’ she said prettily, 
Lk ilvase forgive me, I really did not mean to be 
Devo watched the girl he loved disappear with 
ate and then turned to find Lady Warnforth 
looking at him with that peculiar smile on her face. 
|, Wil you dance ?” he said coldly. 

hi Ict_us sit here and talk,” she said. “* Unless 
vice is too hallowed by the memory of Miss 


twdon,’ 


hott it comes to that,” he retorted blandly, ‘ the 
: of Ballinshane is hallowed to me by memories 
mei 8 Rawdon, 80 it would be difficult to find s 
«, Pot in which to talk, Lady Warnforth.” 

1,’ Sank into @ chair and opened her fan. “ What 
nent actor the age has lost in you,” she said 


“So people have told me,” he replied. “I am 
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going to inaugurate a scricsof theatrical performances 
at Christmas, and hope yon and Lord Warnforth will 
be able to patronisc them.” 

She laughed softly, then leaning towards him, 
touched lim on his arm with her fan. 

Come, Iet us drop this farce of meeting for the 
first time, mon cher ami. You know me, and I 
know you.” 

Revel bowed. ‘ Who can help knowing the cele- 
brated beauty, Lady Warnforth? I believe her 
photograph, in illustrated magazines, permeates 
even the interior of prisons.” 

Her pale face flushed slightly. 

** And few people really know the Earl of Ballinshane 
as well as I do,” she said softly. ‘* Few people know 
that he is in reality Stephen Revol, ex-convict and 
magnificent impostor.” 

Revel took no notice. 

She looked at him curiously. His face, hard and 
angry, was nevertheless amazingly handsome. He 
looked a man of whom any woman could be proud. 
jay Warnforth’s own husband was little, bald- 
headed, and old, and as she mentally compared them 
a hot thrill of jealousy flamed in her. She remem- 
bered that girl, that insignificant slip of a girl he had 
introduced as his future wife, and her heart hardened 
with sudden anger. 

‘““Havo you confided your interesting history to 
Miss—Miss Rawdon ?”’ she queried with a sneer. - 

“Not yet, but she may probably hear it one day,” 
he answercd. 

She leant towards him with a slightly graceful 
gesture. 

“ Stephon,” she said in a low, trembling voice, “ I 
want to be your friend, if you will let me. Listen. 
Don’t think that I want to betray you, or be horrid. 
Although you may not believe me, I loved you then, 
I love you now. All these years I have never forgotten 
you. Often and often I have thought of you lying 
in prison when—had I had the courage to have 
spoken out, I could have saved you.” 

“Tt’s too late to talk of that now, Lady Warn- 
forth,” Revel said coldly. “‘I expiated the crime 
of another man, the past ean’t be undone. Poor 
Stead was found in my flat dead, shot with a bullet 
from my own revolver. Ho and I were known to 
have quarrelled about you; the case was clear to any- 
one except to the man who killed him and you and 
myself, who alone knew that at the time he was 
supposed to have been shot, I was at your flat. The 
medical evidence said that he had been dead some 
hours. But why go into this now?” he went on 
impatiently. ‘The years that I have lost can’t 
Le given back to me.” 

“But don’t you want your name clearcd of the stain 
of manslaughter?” she cried. ‘‘ Be kind to me, 
Stephen ; tell me that I still occupy the place in your 
heart that I had and I will tell yon who really went 
to your flat that night when you were with me, and 
fought with Laurence Stead.” 

“You know who fought with Stead ?”” Revel said 
in amazement. 

She nodded. ‘ Yes. I will tell you now, but you 
must pay me by putting your arms round and kissing 
me. I love you, Stephen. I have never loved any 
man like Ido you. I hate my prosy old husband and 
would run away with you to-morrow and count the 
world well lost if I had your love to compensate me.” 

She swayed towards him. The beauty of her face 
and hair were perilously close to him, and the scent 
of her skin stole across his nostrils with the sweetness 
of a subtle spell. For a moment Revel hesitated. 

This woman had onco been his world. He had 
believed in and trusted her as men do women they 
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love, and she could tell him the name of tho man 
who had stolen the past golden years from him. 

The next moment he realised what she was, and 
a wave of shame swept across him that he should 
have even listened to her low, enticing voice. 

“T think you are making a mistake, Lady Warn- 
forth,” he said in an icy tone, ‘“‘ not even to know the 
name of the man for whom I was wrongfully sent to 
prison would I abuse your husband’s confidence in 
me, or be false to the girl I love.” 

Her face went deathly white, but she laughed. 

“So you don’t care about me any more ?” 

“You are as dead to me,” he answered gravely, 
© as that former London life was. And now, Lady 
Warnforth, let me take you back to the ball-room.” 

“One moment,” she said softly. “ You forget 
that I know your secret. Had you »’« better think 
again before you make an enemy of me?” 

He shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘ I have said my last 
word on the subject, Lady Warnforth.” 

““ Very well,” she answered slowly. 

When they left the conservatory a man crept from 
behind the palms and stood looking after them with 
dazed eyes. It was Montague, and for the first time 
- his life he was thoroughly shocked. His face was 
vids and he drew a trembling hand across his brow. 
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“Eleanor Long,” he whispered hoarsely; ‘ what 
is she doing here? And what has she told him? I 
must find out as soon as possible, for if ho knows the 
truth my life is not worth a straw.” 
* * rs ° e 

When the ball was over and tho guests had left 
Revel sought his mother in her room. 
a you too tired to talk a little, mother?” he 

id. 

She shook her head. ‘No, dear. I have been 
too happy to feel tired, though I may later on, and Iam 


delighted at the success everything was. I was told 


aie people that little Una was the belle of the 


“She was!” Revel answered so heartily that she 


laughed soft 


ly. 
“What a _ supporter! I should love to have 
seen you both dancing together,” she went on. ‘ Una 


is very dear to me, Terence, next to your dear self, 


there is no one else I love so much.” 

Revel stroked her hand tenderly. Ho couldn't 
speak for the moment. Her words of love always made 
him feel ashamed. 

“ And you, too, I think, love my little Una ?”’ his 


mother’s soft voice continucd. 


“How did you guess ?” 

** By the thousand and one signs by which love always 
betrays herself. I can’t see your face, dear, but I can 
read your voice, and Una’s too, and I want you to 
know that you will havo my entire approval and 
help when you want to marry. I should like to know 
you are happy before I dic.” 

Then, before he could reply, she went on, ‘* By the 
way, Terence, Lady Warnforth tells me that you 
are an old acquaintance of hers.” 

He started. “‘ Hardly that, I think,” he replied 
drily ; ‘it was a slight exaggeration on her part, and 
that reminds me,” he went on. “I want to ask 
you how you came to know her ?” 

“TI don’t know her at all,” Lady Ballinshano 
replied, ‘‘ but her husband, Lord Warnforth, was an 
old friend of your father’s when I was first married, 
and I had to ask them over as they were staying near 
here. She is very beautiful, I am told.” 

“* T suppose she would bo described as that,” Revel 
said, ‘‘ but I have a feeling that she is a dangerous 
woman, and I want you to promise me, mother, that 
you won't Ict her persuade you to invite them to 
stay longer than to-morrow.” 

“I certainly won't, as you ask mo not to,” she 
replied in a troubled tone, “ but I am afraid, dear, 
that Lady Warnforth had practically invited herself.” 

Revel laughed grimly. * It does not matter then, 
we won't discuss her any more. Since she is here as 
our guest, we will treat her as such, though she 
won't sce much of me as I am thinking of going 
away soon” 

Lady Ballinshane caught his hand. An expression 
of fear crossed her delicate face. ‘Terence! Away! 
But why now ?” 

“* Because I have business that may take me Away, 
dear,”’ he answered. 

* But you will come back ?” 

“Would you be terribly upset if I did not—at least 
for some time ?” 

“T should die, I think,” she said solemnly. 

“Then,” Revel answered, ‘I shall not go, for 
good. At least I will try not to bring you any more 
pain than I have done.” 

Her fingers caught his. 

““My dearest boy. You have brought mo only 
joy. My whole life is wrapped up in you and your 
asd gauieers’ 

She smiled. ‘ There, go, my boy, I am tired now, 
and the birds are singing in the sunshine of a new day.” 

When Revel left her apartments he found Leach, 
cadaverous and miserable, waiting in the corridor. 

“What do you want ?”’ Revel said with a frown. 

“ This,” the consumptive man went on in a low voice, 
“I'm realy to accept your offer that you made to me 
before Montague.” 

“But he won't let you go,” Revel replicd. “ You 
heard him that night.” 

“Tl risk that,” Leach answered. “ Give me the 
moncy, and my girl and I will slip off. Iam as good 
as dead anyway, and I want to leave her something to 
live on. Besides, this game is getting too'dangcrous.” 
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“Why now more than at any other time ?”” Revel 
langhed carelessly. 

‘“’ Because there’s a woman come into it.” 

** A woman!” Revel said sharply. 

* Yes,” Leach went on, ‘“‘a woman who is as much 
your enemy as Montague is, and not an hour ago I saw 
them as thick as thieves in an ante-room.” 

Revel’s eyes grew black with anger and amazcment. 

“ Who is the woman?” he said, and he was not 
surprised when Leach, dropping his voice mysteriously 
replied : 

* Lady Warnforth !” 
(To be concludea next week.) 


Some people have extremely ingenious dodges for saving. One man I know saves money in this way: CF 


: 


Carrera 


his Cot, and the 


Ir is near midnight. The date, October 15th, 
In his silver cradle under his silken sheets 
in the nursery of the royal palace at. Karlsruhe 
Baden is sleeping 
soundly. ; . 
Without, a storm rages. The furious wind 
ehricks round the turrets and shakes the nursery 
windows until the casements rattle like castenets. 
Strange that the turmoil fails to awaken the two 
nurses on duty within. Strange that they should 
slumber at all, and on this night of all others. It 
fs their duty to keep awake until relieved. Yet each 
is fast aslecp in her chair, fully dressed, breathin 
heavily, as people do when under the influence ©: 


ru 

e tapeiry hiding a secret sliding panel in the 
wall is drawn aside from without, and a woman 
enters, 

Very softly she tip-toes across the floor to where 
the little Crown Prince is sleeping, lifts him from 
bis cot without waking him, and leaves there in his 
stead another babe which she has brought with her 
concealed under her cloak. The changeling is 
almost the exact counterpart of the other, save in 
one thing. The stolen baby is ruddy, warm, very 
much alive. The duplicate one is pale as marble, 
and as cold. 

Swiftly, silently as she has come, and by the 
same way, the visitor departs, bearing the child, 
still sleeping, with her. 

A New Line to the Throne. 

Next morning the palace re-cchoes with the shriek 
of a royal i the Grand Duchess Stephanie, 
bercaved of her infant son. The Crown Prince, 
she is informed, has died suddenly during the 
nicht. The path to the throne lies open to the 
offspring of the Countess von Hochberg, morganatic 
wife of .ue reigning prince, Karl Friedrich. 

The Grand Duchess is denied even the poor 
consolation of seeing the body of the babe supposed 
to be hers. She is, the court physician insists, 
too ill. The shock might prove fatal. 

Neither is the wet nurse permitted to look sig 
the dead body, or even to enter the death-chamber. 
The result is that the dead infant is coffined by 
ee oe who had never seen it alive, and then 

urried away for burial to the royal mausoleum. 


The Lae of Baden are not unnaturally surprised_ 


at the sudden death of their Crown Prince, as the 
first bulletins had announced that the new-born 
babe was perfectly healthy, and every succeeding 
one declared him to be thriving. There is much 
talk, and many rumours. But the few who are 
in the position to guess rightly dare not speak. 
It was dangerous in those days to try to pry into 
the secret intrigues of the two royal households 
who shared between them the great, grim palace 
of Karlsruhe. 

So by degrees, and as the time passed by, the 
affair was forgotten, the rumours died away. 

Until! 

The Helpless Looking Boy. 

Something happened that was destined to re- 
open the mystery, and not only that, but also to 
get men’s tongues wagging to such an extent that 
t!e whole world knew, and wondered. 

This second act of the drama opened at Nuremberg 
on May 20th, 1828. It was Whit Monday, o 
favourite festival of the townsfolk, who were mostly 
making holiday in the country. 

One cf them, however, a worthy shoemaker 
named Weichmann, preferred to stay at home, 
and he it was who, somewhere about four o’clock 
in the afternoon, first noticed a youth, apparently 
sixteen or seventeen years old, standing in. help- 
less and dazed condition in the middle of the market 
equare, 

His appearance was as extraordinary as his 
manner. He wore on his head # round, high felt 
hat, lined with yellow silk, and red leather, A 
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azing Adventures that Followed the Theft. 


place unknown,” : 1 
was a poor labourer with ten children of his own. 
The boy, he wrote, had 

door as L 
out of compassion, but now he wished to be rid 
of him. 
ambition was to be a horse soldier. 


igh heels incased his feet. } 
gil handkerchief was tied round his 
throat, and a jacket of grey cloth with 
riding breeches to match completed 
his costume. 

Weichmann approached the stranger 
and questioned him, but got only 6 
vacant stare in return. Finding, how- 
ever, that the mysterious unknown 
had with him a letter addressed to the 
captain of a cavalry regiment then 
stationed at Nuremberg, the shos- 
maker conducted him to the residence 
of that officer, and left him there. The 
letter on being opened proved to be 
dated “ From the Confines of Bavaria, 
and the writer stated that he 
been deposited before his 
n a baby, and fe had brought him up 


His name was Kaspar Hauser, and his 


This on the face of it sounded plausible enough, 


but farther investigations proved its falsity. 
Kasper, it was found, was not as other young men 
of hiaage. For one thing, he was incredibly ignorant. 


Only Talked in Baby Language. 
The commonest objects, such as trees, animals, 


were to him eources of extreme wonderment. 
He spoke only a few 
language. 
to be ve 
the hands and feet small and beautifully formed, 
but the latter showed no signs of ever having been 
walked upon. With the exce 
and water, he exhibited a violent aversion to all 
kinds of food and drink. 


words, and these in baby 
When undressed, his skin was found 
white. His limbs were well-proportioned, 


tion of dry bread 


In a few weeks Kaspar learned to converse in- 


telligibly, and then he had a wonderful tale to tell. 
He had, it appeared, been 
his whole life in an unde 
his only food bread and water, his sole attire an 
old shirt and a pair of trousers. 


kept immured during 
und cell, or dungeon, 


His gaoler never showed himself to him by day- 


light, but cleaned and dressed him,’and gave him his 
food and drink, either at night, or when he was 
asleep. For playthings he had wooden horses 
and other toys, and except that he was fed on the 
one unvarying 
liberty, he was not unkindly treated. 


diet, and kept deprived of his 


Incredible as this story sounded, it was neverthe- 


less verified in many of its details ; and the question 


then naturally arose as to who could have been 


guilty of so monstrous a crime. 


Investigations were set on foot, much money 
was spent, and eventually evidence was secured 
which seemed to link Kasper Hauser of Nuremberg 
with that unnamed Crown Prince of Baden, whose 
tiny body was supposed to have been laid to rest, 
more than fifteen years previously. 

But now the young man’s friends were treading 
on dangerous ground; dangerous to themselves 
possibly, most certainly dangerous to Kaspar. 


Attacked by a Masked Man. 

On October 17th, 1829, a masked man 
entered the house where Kaspar was resid- 
ing, and attempted to assassinate him by stab- 
bing with some sharp instrument. The attempt was 
unsuccessful, but the incident created a great 
sensation, and Hauser was conveyed to the house 
of one of the magistrates, and constantly guarded 
by two soldiers. 

Later on he was sent for greater safety to 
Anspach. 

At Anspach he foolishly permitted himself to 
ae an appointment in a park on the outskirts 

f the city with an individual who purported to be 
the bearer of a letter from an English lord. 

According to Kaspar’s account, the man 
decoyed him to a secluded part of the grounds on 
pretence of unfolding to him the secret of his birth, 
and then stabbed him suddenly in the left breast 
with a long-bladed stiletto. The unhappy lad, 
though mortally wounded, had yet sicmagth enough 
left to reach the house where he lodged, and there, 
three days later, he died. 

His murderer was never traced, notwithstanding 
that a reward of £1,000 was offered for his arrest, 

It is unlikely now that the question “‘ Who was 
Kasper Hauser 2?” which once agitated all Europe 
will ever be answered satisfactorily. All that can 
be said is that there are strong reasons for believing 
that he was identical with the royal babe who was 
stolen from its nursery in the palace of Karlsruhe. 

Next Week: “The Strange Case of Elizabeth Canning.” 


Every night he puts all the coppers he has in his pocket into a little box. 


(1) JACK 
T 


Marsden, 8 South Parade, Clifton, Bristl, ¢, «° 
following : agree ee 


Authorities differ as to its origin, some consi... 
it to have been the name of that official in 11; 
of James II. ’ 
sometime Lord of the Manor of Tyburn. 
(2) PETTY SESSIO! . 


thus expressed : 


known as Petty (Fr. ‘* Petit,” small) Sessions. 
Court is empowered to deal with various « 
without a jury’s intervention. 
more justices, or a Borough police-magzistrat., ail a 
clerk having legal knowledge. 

(3) FEA 


Banffshire, thus defined the above : : 


mark of honour or distinction. 
custom—once almost universal—of addins a feather 
to the headgear for every enemy slain. 
in Scotland as a privileged honour for the s;01ts:.0p 
killing the first woodcoc : 

(® ICONOCLASTS. 


these terms: 
and was first applied to the promoters of am ¢ 
in the Church in the eighth century against the usc cf 
visible emblems of sacred things. 


ideas—mental images. 


Street, Stonchouse, Devon, whose altempt was as fills: 


but according to the mythology of sailors he ix te 


He saves quite a lot that wey we 


AWARDS IN CONTEST 
BETCH. 
he prize of 10s. Gd. has been aiardd 1, 7 


rT. Wr, 


This is a common name for the hangman of Er-}:+) 


Others think it a corruption of Jac. ie 


IONS. 
The attempt selected as the best was reeciin} j., 
W. R. Andcrson, 80 Penny Strect, Blackburn, «..! 


The ordinary sittings of Justices of the Prove o 


It consists of tao or 


gE IN ONE'S CAP. 
The winner, A. B. Muir, Schoclhousr, Bt 


is a phrase currently used to denote sire 
It orizinates from a 


It suill survives 


The winning explanation was contributed hy Mis. M, 
Holloway, 79 Sistor’s Avcnue, Clapham, avi wis ia 


The word “ iconoclasts "’ means “ imace-hrevkers,” 


The name is nw 
iven to those who attempt to destroy j1esaiing 


(5) DAVY JONES'S LOCKER. 
The prize was won by Miss I]. Westlake, 2 Mureirt 


Research cannot trace the origin of “Davy Jews, 


sea-devil that presides over the spirits of the (i), 
appearing in varied shapes predicting disaster, }iu-s 
Jones's Locker represents the oce2n, the grave ut all 
who perish at sea. 
(6) DELPHIN CLASSICS. 

Geo. Eames, 8 Brigade House, Southwark [.!» 
Road, submitted the winning erplanation, as full -< 

Tho ‘‘ Delphin Classics" were a series of Gach ond 
Roman classics edited in France for the use oi the s 
of Louis XIV., called the Dauphin. Ldis.ns 
individual authors in octavo were often reprinted 
in England. The Delphin Classics are nut bw 
considered to be of much value. 


DEAR SIR OR MADAM, 

Have you entered the Knowledge Tests vet! 
You haven't? Well, why don’t you start this wick © 
I am not << you to do something that is b 

our powers. These knowledge tests are not }" 

y give you an opportunity of turning your buus- 
1 to good account. ; 

ust listen to me for one moment, please. You 
have just had your holidays, and natually !.!- 
a-guinea would prove very useful to you now. ive 
or six minutes you may earn it. Below, you wil 
find six words or phrases, You have suo tc 
before ? Of course you have! . 

Well, what I want you to do {fs to tet! mein your 
own language what those worls or phrases 11" 
You can send in an explanation of one or ©) “! b 
phrases. Winning one half-guinca wout 
you from winning any of the others. 

Take the word or phrase you are mo" 
with, and tell me on a postcard, as brietly < 
as you can, what it means. If it is con 
and clearest explanation sent in, that 


be on to you at once. Each week sis u hese 
ei rsinaas are awarded. 
Try to be a winner this week. 


(1) Red Herring (Political). 
(2) Simon Pure. 
(3) Pogrom. 
(4) Greek Calends. 
(5) A Caveat (Legal). ; 
(6) Conversations (Diplomatic). 
I want all my readers to enter 
knowledge test. , 
First of all write the word or phrase youl «® 
on the back of a postcard, and put your ¢* 
in as short and precise a way 4S you cau 
case, you must not exceed fifty words 4 
your name and address. . sve sake 
Youmay sendin your explanation ofallthe six 6 
like, but each must be written on a separate Po 
Address your postcard to the “ Tee ee 
Pearsén’s Week'y, 17 Henrietta Street, Lon lon, me 
to arrive not later than Thursday, Septem’ 
You may send all your postcards for this con ane 
in one envelope, provided it is addressed 9°“ ™ 


ve 


this fete 
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he N agger 


i kk we give a vivid pen picture of the 
ga Aas 24 a binshand's life a burden to him.) 
“You have come then ?”* 
She followed her speech with a sneering laugh, 
and gazed meaningly at the clock. Her husband 
put down his umbrella, and hung up his hat and 
coat. Hesighed like a man whohashad a trying day. 
“For goodness sake don’t leave your wet gamp 
there in the stand,” she cried, enatching it up. 
“Don’t you know it ought to be opened out to 
rv?” 
a, Been working late,” he said, ignoring her last 
remark. “I’m weary. Got a headache.” 
He threw his cigarctte end towards the fire, but 
the aim was too weak. 

“I'm sorry,” he added languidly, as she picked 
up the ge . 

“Sorry, eh 2? Then why do it? Why do it? 
There you are! Now you're sitting on the clean 
chairsin yourdampclothes. Gracious, what next ?”” 

He climbed upstairs to the bedroom and changed, 
the while his wife prepared the evening meal. 
When he came down again he saw that her temper 
bad moved her to = ets —_ 4 

“Tsu ‘ou forgo ring up the stores an 
give hey for me,” éhe said, bending down 
to take up some specks of canary seed which had 
fallen out of the cage. 

He hung his head like a neglectful schoolboy 
as the terrible truth floated before him. He had 
actually forgotten. 

“ Drinking with your pals, I suppose ?”’ she went 
on, breaking into a rage. ‘“‘ And your wife slaving 
at home for you. Anybody before me of course— 
anvbody! Who am I? A drudge, that’s all. 
A drudge. Somebody to wait on you and mend 
your clothes, and make your meals, and nurse you 
when you're ill!” 

She rose from the table in a tear flood, and he 
cropped his knife and came towards her, but she 
waved him off. 

“I wish—I wish I'd never married !” 
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“Grace!” hecried. ‘ Grace, you don’t mean it ?” 

“ But I do mean it, I tell you! You don’t care 
for ne or you wouldn’t persist in ——? 

“Look here, Grace,’ he thundered. “ Thi- 
must end at once! What the dickens do you wisl: 
me to do? I work hard. I’m a careful man. 
I rarely spend my evenings away from you, What 
ts it you want? I’m sick of it all!” 

“And so am I! So am I!” she retorted. 
throwing on Lercloak. Ill go to mother’s where ] 
ean have a bit of peace and some consideration. 
The moment I speak, up you fly in a temper. 
Tl stand it no longer—no longer!” 

She dashed out like a mad woman. But he did 
not call her back. He told himself that he had 
called her back too often. His home was becoming 
a hades. Instead of a welcome ho got a growl, 
and to stay on at the office a little whilo of an 
evening in the hope of improving his position later 
on was to invite all kinds of pin-pricks the moment 
he entercd his front door. 

In vain he tried to conjure up a vision of the 
happy days when he walked on air with her before 
their marriage. The vision refused to come, 
and he knew that it was she who had blotted it 
out. They nover looked back together now, 
a3 married peoplo should, and take a mental stroll 
along the rose-strewn paths of love and courtship. 
She was hard, practical, humdrum. They had 
not looked back together for years. He scoured 
his memory for a single instance of wilful neglect, 
a solitary case of wanton disregard on his part. 
But he found none. 

And as she poured out her troubles and her tears 
to her mother at home, he rose and clenched his 


a look fierce and forbidding, a look which told the 
silent story of a cooling love. 
He knelt down and wrote something on a slip of 
paper and pinned it to the table cloth. Then he 
went upstairs, and the old cat heard an unusual 
opening and closing of drawers. 
He came down with a kit bag and stared round 
theroom. A photograph of his wife caught his eye. 
He picked it up and made as if to place it in his 
pocket. Then he broke into a harsh laugh, replaced 
it, took up his bag, and walked forth in search of 
happiness, 


wwe 


(Another story next week.) 


Z will send five shillings to the reader who sends the best saving dodge. Mark postcards 


teeth. There was a new look in his kindly eyes, |’ 


1. Adds to your strength. 
2. Divides your food bills. 
3. <Afultiblies your pleasure. 


t. Quaker Oats supplies in perfect proportion 
the food elements which build up the body 
and nourish the nerves. 


Quaker Oats provides “40 Meals for 
Sixpence,” and being all notrishment, 
without waste, reduces your living expenses. 
3. Quaker Oats, being so delicious, is as 
enjoyable as it is nourishing and economical. 


Nn 


YOU CAN PROVE THIS. 
A thi:ty days’ trial of Quaker Oats in your home will 
prove these facts. Begin the test to day ! 
The Quaker Oats Sealed Packct protects the 


delicious Quaker flakes from taint, dangerous dust, 
and all impurities. 


No impurities possible 
with this Sealed Packet. 


FLOWERS 
POULTRY 
BEES 


FRUIT 
HORSES 
CATTLE 
SHEEP 


You are interested in one or more of tho 

above. The paper that will tell you most about 

them and will help you to get the best 
and most profitable results is 


The SMALLHOLDER 


Eveny Tuurspay. Paice {d. 


“Savings.”” (See p. 812). 


A Humorous Tale of the St. Leger. 
By GEORGE BRYAN. 


Tr was Leger day, and, in honour of the occasion, 
Bill Chitlow had indulged in a “ flutter.” There 
was nothing scientific in his method of betting ; 
ho picked up the morning paper, scanned the list 
of starters, noted that the odds offered for “ Clove 
Pink ” were 50 to 1, and decided on the spot to risk 
a sovercign on that harse. 

Thereupon he wrote out hisslip, and_on his way 
to his “pitch” in Market Street he dropped the 
note in at old Joo Sibbs’—a newsagent who acted 
asa“ go-between ” for a local bookmaker. 

Mr. Chitlow was not popular amongst the 
Market Street salesmen; for one reason, because his 
buying abilitics at Covent Garden enabled him to 
undersell his rivals in trade, and for another, 
becauso he was “walking out” with the very 
cligiblo Sarah Tullet, a young lady who had been 
wooed unsuccessfully by several of his brother 
etall-owners. 

With his assistant (a youth known as “ Ribs ”’), 
the vendor of market produce was kept too busy 
all the morning to trouble about the fate of his 
sovereign; but in tho afternoon the paper-boys 
came shouting out, ‘ Leger result—paper!” 
and he bought a copy. 

Before he had a chance to open his paper he was 
conscious of a buzz of excitement, and sundry 
epithets from those who had. Two remarks in 
particular reached him. 

“ Favourite nowhere!!!" 

“ Rank outsider, too!!!” 

Hurriedly, Mr. Chitlow opened out the sheet. 
The stop-presa news was performing erratic jigs 
and reels before his eyes; but there, without a doubt, 
he read in unmistakable characters : 


CLOVE PINK ........ 0000s soa I 
Sun Bonner oo... cece eens awe 2 
Crown PRINCE ........200665 . 38 


The good news was too much for William Chitlow. 
With an incoherent request to his assistant to 
“Look arter the stall; won't be a minute!” he 
hurried off to “ The Flower Pot” to find some 
stimulant which would restore his normal heart- 
beats. and rid him of the feelings of giddiness and 
sickness by which he was being overcome. 

The process was a lengthy one, apparently, for 
his “ minute” had developed into an hour by the 
time he returned ; and then he did not seek his own 
stall, but went instead to that owned by his par- 
ticular enemy. one Dick Tabby a crockery merchant, 
and his predecessor in the affections of Sarah 
Tullet. His face was flushed and his breathing 
neary as he leaned on the corner of Mr. Tabbs’ 
sta 

“ Halla wot are gow after, old pig's bristles 2” 
demanded that gentleman. “ Mind ‘ow yer go 
or you'll ‘ave the bloomin’ lot over!" he sang out in 
aliens noting the dangerous position of his rival's 
boxly. 

*L've got a bone to pick with you, Dicky Tabbs.” 
sant Mr. Chitlow slowly, though with” ominous 
emphasig 

“Why, wot's up now, eh ?"’ queried the china- 
merhant. 

“You've tried to play it on me a bit lately,” 
went on the greengrocer ; “ because I knows my 
business an’ gets an, you an’ certain other parties 
don't like it, Reeause Sarah Tullet is going to 
become Mra William Chitlow next M r—" 

“Wot about it? Wot sbout itt” dared up 
Mr. Tabbs inlignaatly. “* Wot right ‘ave you got 
to came interfering 4 i 7 

“You interfere with my business an’ my pitch,” 
interrupted Mr. Chidew, “Tl interfere with 
yours— there!” 

Suiting the action to the wand he gave the corner 
of the stall a vi push. and simultaneously 
kicked one of the supporting trestles from under it. 
A shower of plates, —_ and saucera ornaments, and 

bi 


glassware poured into the roadway and were 


* What a bore!” as the plank suid to the giniie You alti know this kind of thing. 
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“It’s all right, Sandy; I’ve got ’im; f°. 
copper!” jerked out Mick as he dragged 1.3 \ 
nearer to his own stall. 

 Let—go!” roared Mr. Chitlow, and funy: 
assailant from him into the middle of tlic stc ': « ; 
poppet ainhriaks clove-cushions, and bulls-c: 

the uproar which followed a poli: 4 
arrived upon the scene. 

“ Hullo, what’s the matter?” he dem 2/.? 
laying a hand on Mr. Chitlow’s shoulder. 

“Don’t charge ’im, guv’nor,” exclaimed «5 
fishmonger. “ This is a summonsing jol—:\, » 
quids’ worth o’ fish!” 

“An’ thirty-five bob’s worth 0’ my sto!” 
added the confectioner. “If I ain't raid out in 
full by to-night thero’s a police-court job co: 
off for damages an’ costs.” 


smashed into thousands of picces, to the great 
delight of several juvenile onlookers. 

From the débris, and almost before the clatter 
had died down, up sprang Mr. Tabbs in a fighting 
attitude. . 

“Put an 1” he alee, an’ I'll give yer 
the bi t ’idi ou ever ’ad.” 

al Noi me ! a Ulewted Mr. Chitlow, “I’ve ’ad me 
own back, an’ I’m quite willing to pay the bill in 


’ard cash.” 

“Eh?” demanded the crockery-merchant 
incredulously. ‘ Thero was four-pound-ten’s worth 
I'll ‘ave yer to know—an’ no dud 


-~2 


o’ stock there, 

stuff, either.” 
“ We'll call it a ‘ fiver’ an’ cry quits,” suggested 

the avenger calmly. 
Mr. Tabbs allowed 


his business instincts to get 


the better of his injured dignity for the moment. “Same ‘ere,’ added Mr. Bruce. “We we: 
“Let's ‘ave yer money then; ‘and it over or | press the charge for assault, but 'e’s got topay unis 
you'll know why ! ” he retorted. the damage.” 
“ You'll ‘ave it to-night ; don’t worry yerself, ’cos “ What are you going todo?” asked the ron! 
ou’ 


the law. better decide quickly. or. i 

have to charge you myself for disturbing the |. " 

“Tl pay up,” replied Mr. Chitlow denis y, 

* It’s worth it ; s’elp me, it is!” , 
* * * s * 

When Mr. Chitlow put in an appearance «' ‘ 
newsagent’s at eight o'clock that evening. |i 
Messrs. Tabbs, Bruce, and Conners waiting o::-..: 
for him. 

“ We'll come in with 
duck-shoving,” suggest 
spokesman. 

“ All right, as yer please,” replied Mc. (.. lov 
indifferently. 

Old Joe Sibbs came forward smilingly to 
them ; he had had a successful day in his 0%: 


let me tell yer\I’ve backed Clove Pink at ‘50 to 1’ 
for a quid, an’ it’s won—so there!” 

“You've won fifty quid!” exclaimed Mr. 
Tabbs, aghast at the prospect. ‘‘ Well, talk about 
* mug’s luck ’—— ” 

“ At eight o'clock to-night I ig: neg to call on 
old Joe Sibbs for fifty-one thick ‘uns,” said Mr. 
Chitlow loftily. “If you like to be there I'll 
see about your——” 

“ Five quid,” added Mr. Tabbs quickly. “ And 
if you don't——” He worked his clenched fist to 
exhibit the driving power behind it for his rival's 
special edification. 

The inevitable crowd had collected during the 
foregoing interlude, and “ outposts” had spread 
the news to “runners,” so that, when Mr. Chitlow 


° 


er to fee as thins 9 
Mr. Tabbs, acivs 1s 


negotiations, 
“One or two surprises to-day, gens cs 
Ss eh?” he chuckled. 
“ Yes,” smiled Sa ereneet an’ mrcine 29 
DO R trouble you for fifty-one quid, Joe.” 
= E saciid = Woi, did you ‘aye a bit on Clove Pints. to0'” 
Pp queried the newsagent. “’Arf a mir.» ial 
‘unt up your slip.” 
—_ T “ae He vanished into his shop-parlour. to: > 4 
minute later with the record of Mr ¢... 3 
“tnvas you pl lark Ml 
‘as you playing a lark on the c!l: 2 
THE 2 DATE: he inquired sinuly: “Or did you really «4 
3 to put a quid on Clove Pink ?”’ _ 
“Wotcher mean? Course I did!” re:c.' - -8 
greengrocer. ‘‘ Didn’t I say——”’ : 
“ Yes, said, ‘put the inclored © 0. 19 


et 


backed his way out from the throng with the 
intention of returning to his own stall, the news had 
already spread over the entire street that “ Bill 
Chitlow ‘ad won fifty quid on the Leger; ‘ad just 
smashed up Dicky Tabbs’ crocks; was ready to 
pay up like a toff, an’ wes on the look-out to 
see if anybaly else was asking for trouble.” 

Two or three gentlemen, with an eye to business, 
thought it might be profitable to * ask” for it on 
similar terms. When Bill returned to the anxious 
“Ribs " he was greeted by a small chorus of jeers 
from his immediate neighbours. 

* Call verself a man, knockin’ over a pore man’s 
chiner ! ” demanded Sandy Bruce, the tishmonger, 
in his most sneering tones. : 

“Uppish ‘umbug!” snap Mick Conners, 
the gentleman with the portable sweet-factory. 

* Look ’ere, Sandy, if you value that load_o’ 
maggotty fish you got there, keep yer tongue to 
reanll a . Ciitlow warningly. ‘An’ as 
or you, you kid-swindier——"’ he went on, tupning 
to the sweet-vendor. a 

“Wot do ver call me—eh !” flared up the fish- 
monger snatching up bis largest mackerel by the 
tail. * For two pins I'd swipe this acrost yer chivvy.” 

As be spoke he flourished the fish threateningly. 
Roused by this insult, Mr. Chitlow took a sudden 
step forward with the intention of demanding an 
explanation or an apolegy. Mr. Bruce as suddenly 
backed, but in daing so got his legs mixed up in 


Clove Pink, etceterer.’” replied Mr. Sic... . +3 
from the paper he held in his hand. 

“ Well ? , 

“There wasn't no inclased quid—thats 3." 

“ Wot ! ” choked four incredulous voi: 

“ There was nothink in the enveleye vo: * 
explained the newsagent. 

. Three angry men turned to the fourth. 5. 3 
nervously fingering his pockets. 

“Do think I was fool enough to——"*  * 
muttered, and then stopped suddenly. I. 
breast-pocket of his waistcoat he slow'y :- u 
a bright new sovereign. : 

“T—I must ’ave forgot to put it in. -< 
out in an awed whisper. 

“ There y’are; can't blame me ; thetis res: 
out!” suggested Mr. Sibbs. 

“ Come on. Bill Chitlow,” said Mr. Tal’ < - 
“Don't waste time ‘ere, there’s tLree 
wot ‘ave got a little argyment to set:.° 
at the back o' the Common. Come cn! ' 

He went 


HOW IT WAS ARRANGED. 
“ Remember, Maud, I am no more 

Plain Charlie Brown, but * Mr.’ 
Unless yor will consent to be 

My wife and not my Sr.” 
And Maud consented then ard there, 


his trestles, clutched at the latter to save himself And Charlie Brown then Kr. 
from falling. and. as he bad anticipated, upset stall 
and contents in the gutier. Then, howling with ITS USUAL DESTINATION. 


fiz was a motorist, and called at a farm < ~ 
a glass of water, but the farmer's pretty +~ 
offered him a glass of milk instead. oo 
“(Won't you have another glass 2"? ste > 
he drained the tumbkr. 
“You are very good,” he said, “ but I=. 
I shall rob you.” ; 
“Oh, no. We have so mach mor ‘55 
use ourselves that we am giving it to t-2 8 
all the time.” 


assumed indignation. he executed a species 
dance over his over-turned stock-in-trade, 
“ Help! Pole! ‘OH ‘im. someone, ‘e's cone 


war- 


vy!” he shouted. Mr. Conners needed no 
second invitation and closed with the surprised and 
tewikiered Mr. Ghitlow, who stood surveying the 
wreckace and its owner in terror and amazement. 
“Lemme so—you!” he demanded, zling 
in the grip of the confectioner. “I've got nothi 
to say to you—leggo!” 


=a 
4 


A 
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hurries up the ladder in pursuit of him. Over 
and round the haystack they go, cach in pursuit of 
the other, until one of them overtakcs his opponent. 


THAT FIRST 


He must overtake him—not revers> and meet him. 


Some Very Odd and Amusing vents at Country 
Sports. 

Asg a Londoner if he has ever witnessed a rick- 

climbing race, and he will most probably inquire 

what a rick ma, . Even when he is informed 


tat a rick is & haystack, he will not be very much 
nicer. for the rick-climbing race, so popular at 
country sports, is unknown to the majority of 
torn-dwellers. 

It is the same with the “Spade Competition,” 
“ Pushing the 


“Xoal’s Ark Race,” Pole,” 


The Hoop-bowling Obstacle Race. 


Conpetitors have to bowl their hoops over the narrow 
plunts and in between the bottles. A man who knocks 
the apple out of the neck of any bottle is disqualified. 


“Harvest Competition," ‘‘ Hoop-bowling,” and 
“ Whip-wielding ? contests. All these events are 
Included in most village sports-meetings, but very 
few townsmen have ever heard of them. 

The “ Hoop-bowling” race is an obstacle race, 
in which the competitors have to bowl hoops 
before them as they pass over narrow planks and 
in between bottles. The bottles have apples 
balanced on their necks, and a competitor who 
disturbs one of these is disqualified. 

“ Pushing the Pole” is a reversal of our popular 
“Tug-of-War.? Instead of a rope, a stout pole 


Pushing the Pole. 
The team pushed out of the marked circle are the losers. 


fs employed, and the competitors push forward 
instead of pulling. A circle is drawn round the 
competitors, and the team to push their opponents 
ae its area are proclaimed the winners of the 

The “Rick-climbing Race” is a very exciting 
affair, A ladder is placed against the side 
_ a haystack, and one competitor mounts to the 
bret the stack whilst another takes his stand at the 
cot of the ladder. 

Nae the signal tp start is given the first com- 
Petitor slides down the other side of the stack and 
runs round to the ladder again, whilst his opponent 


This je Over the Hayrick. 
ofthe by novel game in which one man starts from the top 
- * haustack and leaves his opponent at the foot of the 


Were They pursue each other over and round the rick 
until one overtakes the other. 


SS eee : 
- 7 
. -e pd i . 
ee e 
pe aes ches’ 

a ‘ = where pigs, rabbits, ducks, chickens, gecse, and 
roan farm-yard inhabitants play an important 
part. 
to drive towards the winning-post, and the antics of 


the birds and animals always provoke roars of 
laughter from the spectators. 


I want one starting ‘Never say die’’ asthe —. 


A very amusing event is the “‘ Nvah’s Ark Race,” 


Each competitor has some animal or bird 


In tho ‘“‘ Spade Competition ” a portion of land is 
marked out for every competitor, and the prize is 


The Noah's Ark Race. ’ 


Here we have a game that causes roars of laughter fro 

the onlookers. Each competitor has to drive some farm- 

yard inhabitant tothe winning post. Usually the animals 
and birds object very strongly. 


a to the first person to dig over his plot of 
land. 

At harvest-time “The Harvest Competition” 
is included in most village sports. In this race the 
competitors have to crawl on their hands and knees 
whilst balancing a truss of straw upon their 
shoulders. 

“‘ Whip-wielding,” “ Cycle Obstacle Race,” and 
“Kicking the Basket” are other items to be met 
with at country sports-meetinz:. 

In the latter event the competitor sits on & 
swing, with a basket placed on a support some 


Not so Easy as it Looks, 

This is the Harvest Competition, and the lucky man who 
can carry his truss of hay on his shoulders without 
dropping it, wins a nice joint or a suil of clothes. 


distance in front of him. His object is to swing 
high enough to kick the basket with as few pulls of 
the swing as possible. 

The prizes for these events usually take the form 
of joints of meat or articles of clothing, such as & 
pair of boots, a leg of mutton, or sometimes a small 
money award, 


DID THE TRICK. 

CHARLEY was caught napping on the porch of the 
summer hotel. A pair of soft little hands covered 
his eyes, and a sweet voice commanded: ‘* Guess 
who it is?” 

Nothing very dreadful for Charley in this, you 
think ; but, then, you don’t know that Charlcy was 
engaged to two girls, and, for the life of him, 
couldn't decide which voice it was, which made it 
a very embarrassing situation for Charley. 

A wrong guess would lead to complications 
awful to think of. But a happy thought inspired 
Charley, and he announced, “ It’s the dearest, 
sweetcst little girl in all the world.” 

“Oh, you lovely boy! How did you know?” 
gurgled the satisfied one, as she removed her hands. 

And now Charley thinks of applying for a foreign 
ministry, feeling that his talents would be wasted 
in any other than a diplomatic field, 


” Finish it. 


| Aufumn 
COUGH 
7 Must be 


CUFF short with 
PEPS 
atits first 

appearence. 


|‘ neglecting that nasty tickling cough 

and throat soreness which troulle most 
folk in Autumn, tke way is paved for 
bronchitis and other serious chest trouble 


during the Winter months. 

On the first attack of hoarseness or throat 
irritation the best thing to do is to dissclve a 
Peps tablet in the mouth, and breathe direct 
énto the chest and lungs the invigorating und 
germ-destroying medicinal vapours given off by 


the tablet. The dose repeated is a sure throut 
remedy and a safcguard from severe chest 
trouble. Peps promptly remove the causo of 
the cough ani soreness by passing in air-like 
form to the affected membranes. Pers taken 
regularly impart new vigour to the throat and 
lungs, so that the evil influences of the 
trying weather during the next month or two 
are completely warded off. 

See the registered name—PEPS—on every box. 


A few wineglassfuls of Wincarnis 
will speedily restore lost vitality 
and create new life and vigour. 


ED 


“The Voice of tho Physician.” 


March 7th, 191). 
“Dr, ——— is always recommending Plasmon 
Preparations to his eo and he never goes out 
in the morning on his rounds without his cu of 
Plasmon Cocoa—that and his plate of Plasmon Oats 
is all he has till lunch-time.” 


ANALYSIS CANNOT LIE 
. and 


Analysis PROVES that 


PLASMON 
cocoa 


is TEN TIMES more nutritious than 
ordinary cocoa.- -Vide Lancet. 


COCOA IN PERFECTION. 
9d., 1/4, 2/6. 
Supplied to the ROYAL FAMILY 
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REVENGE IS SWEET. 

Two Joneses lived next door t:: 


804 


HIS BUSINESS INSTINCT. 
By thrift he had become well-to-do, 


————————— 


uips oA] estlets 


o had a splendid St. Bernard other, and, having to call on ; 

rie mes he be very proud of. One day the | ,, HE NEVER THOUGHT. vey | them, Brown, of course, went to to ; 

servant came to him horror-stricken. Yrs, maam, said the scedy wanderer, “I} house. A crabbed servant answered the 
“Master, master, Caesar is——'* used to beanactor, a on Brown asking : 

* «Ts what en * And you had to give it up ? wlio Is this Mr. John Jones’?” she repli} 
“Nad! Ho won't touch water, and he foams “T did. I wasn’t what you would calla SUCCESS. ishly, as if she had been bothered with mi. 

from the mouth constantly.” “You failed to achieve either fame or wealth 2” | inquiries, ‘‘ No, it ain't,” and slammed th. 
“Goodness gracious! It is lucky you discovered | ‘To the best of my recollection I did, ma'am. I} in his face. 

it in time. You must not lose aminute. Tako the | was a pretty good actor. Brown walked on a hundred yards or so, 


animal at once, before he has bitten an yone——"" “You did what they call the thinking parts, I| a bright thought struck him. He returrc:! «: 
“ Yos, sir.” suppose ? and rang the same bell again. Again the c: 


“ + vas “Lady,” said the seedy pilgrim, Buysing servant appeared. ' 
Ant poll bia! a gloomily, “if I had ever done any real thinking “ Who eedit was ?” asked Brown trium}' 
“Have you spoken of our love to your mother | never should have gone on the stage. May I ask | and instantly walked away. ° , 
2"? you for another cup of cofice 2?” ie 2 —— 
“Not yet,” murmured the dear girl. ‘‘ Mother —— pa Brxcs has just called me a blackguari.” 
has noticed that I’ve been queer of late, but she “Ma,” inquired Bobby, ‘‘ hasn't pa a queer idea Just like Bings to go blurting out the : «1. 
thinks it’s biliousness.” of Heaven?” He's got no tact at all.” 
, “Well, I think not, Bobby. Why?” : - 
Mrs.. Tower: “Frankly, John Tower, I think “J heard him say that the hi you spent at The Little One : “ No, lam no good at arit!:: a 
you are the meanest man J ever saw.” the seashore seemed like Heaven to him.” The Big Ones “ Ah, I've heard that even x: : 
Mr. ower: “I Ei inka one fe ideo zm you don’t count.” 
You know you've said hund of times that you a . —- : : 
; : * ARE you going to marry Mr. Simp!: 2?” 
have been the making of me = Nor f thisk nob, “Father ia not satis! - ti 
Bertie: “I don’t want to go to bed yet, Sis. I -S his income, mother doesn’t like his fan’ | 
want to see you and Mr. Shepherd play cards.” — don’t think he’s very handsome; and, i 
Lucie : “ You wicked boy, to think we should do. he hasn't asked me.” 
such a thing! We never do it!” Zs 


RAISED HIS HOPES. 

Tnry happened to mect in the Stock Fx:' >. 

“ What's the matter?” asked Jokeson. © 11 
look as if you were weary of the worl], Ih.c 
yourself against a ‘ big drop ae ad 

“ Ah,” said Brown, with a melancholy siii> 
the head, “I had a great loss yesterday~ |» 
book stuffed full of bank-notes aud nee 
securities.” 

“Let me see,” said Jokeson, “an allici!or --1 
pocket-book, with a strap and silver clasp: ? \ 
curious looking affair.” 

“Yes—had it mado hy si: ‘| 
order,” said Brown quickly, “Ju: 
you——” 

“Had five twenties in if, ‘9 
tena, and fifty fivers.” 

“Yes, yes. Did you——’ 

“Had some lifo insurance so. 
some Philadelphia bonds. 2:11 (i. 
dend warrants, and also two 1. 
one a diamond solitaire ari ‘ie 
other a blue turquoise scttiny * 

“The same, the same! Whicic — 

“You dropped it some 
between Cannon Street Station! 
Gresham Street.” 

“Yes, yes,” exclaimed tie © 
but radiant loser, ‘“ Where ds!) 
find it?” 

“TJ haven't found it,” svi! Jule 
son, as he moved away. “ I've jie 


————, SS read your advertiscment ' 


Bertie: “ But I heard mamma tell you to mind 
how you played your cards when Mr. Shepherd 
came,” 
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ALL THE SYMPTOMS. 

Macrsnts had been ill for some time, and like 
a great many invalids ho was somewhat irritable, 
and when things failed to meet his approval the 
next unfortunate who came within range was pretty 
sure to be reminded of it in a way far more forcible 
than polite. 

He lingered along in this condition for several 
weeks, daily growing weaker, but still holding his 
own sufficiently to make things lively and more or 
less interesting for those about him. 

Finally, one day, when the family doctor called, 
he met the long-suffering Mrs. Maginnis coming out 
of the sick-room, and rubbing his hands he cheerily 
remarked : 

“Ah, good morning, Mrs. Maginnis. How is 
our patient to-day ?” 

“It's dead the poor mon is, Oi'm afther 
tikinkin’ 1!” was the resigned reply. 

“You think he is dead? Don’t you know 
whether he is or not?” demanded the physician. "Wily 
“Not fer shure, docther,” omnes Mrs. AW 
Maginnis briskly, “ but thin he bethrays ivery ~ 
symptom of it. Oi wint into his room jist now an’ 

he didn’t throw anything at me!” 
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Teacher : “Tommy, spell ‘ wrong.’ 

Tommy ; “ R-o-n-g.” 

Tcachcr ; “‘ That's wrong.” 

Tommy : “ That’s what you asked me to spell.”* 


Tres. Hope you'll find it, o!:! tht 
Good-bye.” 


Tired Tim: (to labourer on a new railroad) 


“When do they expect to have the first train BOTH COWARDS. One of the policemen on © 

run over this road 2 pes : First Youngster (to boy up the telegraph pole) : “Come down ‘ereand duty threatened bid arrest he 2 
Lubourcr : ‘In six months.’ a cena xe 2 he didn’t stop raving in the =: 

: Tired Tim: “ All right, I'll wait.” Youngster (up the pole) : “ Shan’t.” 

' ums right, Walt Hasedl gc cana vr meeOr iE an’ afraid to come down.” Hewitt: ‘“‘How many beus 8 
ie ie ee anial ied |e ty eae 

nueon ped ‘a ” posite ? . a nob Cae : wee js ; ; 

understand how the bullet could strike directly” . ewitt: ‘Bu ow co | } 

over your heart and not kill you.” y “T cHovcnt your doctor told you that you’d| manage to live?” 


Zh : Sele . a have to get out of this climate.” Jewett : “* , ing in the night.” 
ie ae ie amis Boe Sere ee “He did, but I couldn't arrange my business it pee ty ee gli ; 
: affairs so as to be able to get away, so I had to “Has your son arrived at year} 
FAR TOO SAFE. change my doctor.” ae 

‘i AN ogeioye one ee, asafe which | «Tyepr con Hautes, the auton pone dellaw't Not yet. He's just got engaged to bem 

e stated to be absolutely burglar-proof. To con- | q,: a 8 ae hac ; ce i sing > off to cele 
vince the incredulous of the fact. he placed a one- | ae Sieg tink he gunidn’t heer = dynamite btm ee 
thousand-pound note in his Ring had himself; “*f Deaf? What caused it?” “No, She's taken off about five years.” 


rab 4 males and declare that he would give | « Well, he says it is due to thunders of applause 
yy to the man who unfastened the door. : ” PP JUST SUITED HIM. 
ard roars of laughter. He was an unkempt-looking fellow, ‘ 


c the ag ene carpenters, and burglars in 
the country have been Loring and blasting, and stopped at the suburban residence and a 
beating at the safe for a weck with every ind of be On ga sen ovment. It was spring, and the lady 
tool and explosive mixture known to science, Bees ees house was herself superintending the trani-]"' 
and the man is in there yet ! ¥e Fond Young Mother (to proud young fathet)+| ofthe plants. The door of the greenhouse Wii 
He has whispered through the keyhole that he | Albert, dear, did you hear the sweet, precious| Aro you a gardener?” asked the wou 
will make the reward ten thousand pounds if some- | darling ery his dear little eyes out last night ?” “ Ain't had much experience.” 
body will only let him out. He has convinced | Proud Young Fathers “1 thought I heard our| «Can you plant these bushes ?” 
everybody that it is the safcst safe ever invented. angel twitter ! “ T'd hate to risk spoilin’ ’m, ma’am.” 
Now fears are entertained that the whole concern Seconp Baby. “Then what can you do?” 
will have to be melted down in a blast furnace | She: “ Albert, you unfecling wretch, to hear that | “‘ Well, ma’am, if you'll give me one a 
bofore he is released, and efforts are to be made | child sereeching all night and never offer to take | husband's cigars,” he replied, meditative!) | 
to pass in through the keyhole a fireproof jacket | him!” sit in the greenhouse an’ smoke out the 
to protect the inventor while tho iron is melting. He: “ Let tho littl demon howl!” that’s eatin’ up the leaves o’ them rosebuds. 


For the best finishes I will give five pairs of pocket scissors. Mark postcards ‘‘Gimlet.’’ (See page 312.) 
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by the chicf clerk and finally passed for payment | and are in several languages, but chicfly in French 
by tho Lord Steward. ‘They are paid by cheques | German, and Eoulehe sia : , 
drawn by the Master of the Household. The name of the writer of every letter dealt with ° 
At the end of each half-year, that is in June and | is cntercd up in a book and a copy of the reply made 
December, complete statements are mado out by | in a press letter copying-book. Letters of “special 
the clerks, showing all particulars of the expenditure | importance are signed by the Lord Chamberlain, 
in the half-year at the different Royal residences. | but a large number are written in the first person, 
These accounts are closely inspected by the | beginning, “I am directed by the Lord Chamberlain 
Sovereign, and if there is any marked increase of | to say,” and signed by the clerk who is the writer 
expenditum in any particular direction it has to | of the letter. 
be es bic e <3 . + Via Hacaren ms lady shorthand writer and typist takes down 
; eal of work is done at the Royal Palaces | the longer dispatches which are dictated to her b 
Sik ted at Weatinghon Filo Bene pa es For agence a carpets of pd chief clerks or officials in the Lord Chamberlain's 
Tkey Wor a uckingham Palace are cleaned by contract; | department, and she also acts as shorthand writer 
10 a.m. to 4 p.m, the = eee as large igo of om to the King’s private secretary and takes down the 
. are also cleaned under contract, and coal is, of | letters written on the private and personal affairs 
, Te ae a . gh i fresh course, puppies pe oe The contracts | of the Sovereign. " ss 
ole sat ar are usually made for twelve months. There are These letters are dcalt with, however, in the 
nnd Cenmaee pae = Pee ed ee seven clerks in the department of the Lord | secretarial department ; immenso care is taken, by 
neg ately eo A welioy aul typist of whom Gheaubatlein, one of whom is permanently in the way, to safeguard tho secrecy of the King's 
nso 8 y ter. She is in the depart. | tsidence- private correspondence. Letters on the personal 
a aed Ouanibaciait © 9 in the cept | Dealing with the Begging Letters, | Aflairs and concems of tho Sovereign are written 
There are six clerks in the department of the | These have chiefly to deal with tho huge corre- elvey 8 an poles the uey to which is known to no one in 
Lord Steward. Three of these are accountants | spondence passing through the hands of tho Lord "Waa: . eae eg ro his private scerctary, 
and two are store clerks, and two act as first and Chamberlain. Something between five and seven h one i rs ictatec to the Shorthand writer 
econd clerk respectively to the Master of the hundred letters pass through their hands daily. BAS Hever snows whether it is an code or noty 
ae t a “al camer fs if it is, the number of the code key is written on the 
Household. None of these are resident. They | Two clerks alone aro occupicd in opening and top of the teoel lice , Siegler 
work in two large apartments adjoining a smaller | destroying the enormous quantity of circular P at the typed leticr by the King or his private 
esa, which is the private office of the Master of matter and letters from innumerable cranks and secretary, but no one cl<c knows whether the letter 


the Household. faddists which aro daily addressed to the King | VS written in code or not. 
In one room are the ledgers and account books | at Buckingham Palace. Tea at the Palace if they Like, 
{n which all accounts in connection with the upkeep In addition to these sort of Ietters, the corre- The code is frequently changed, and every pessible 


of the Household and expenditure on supplies | spondent clerks have to read through and deal with | precaution is taken to guard against it being 
are kept. The books are bound in dark red leather | @ very large quantity of begging Ietters. Again, | discovercd. 
stauped with the Royal arms, each bearing a | ® lot of these are destroyed without any notice The clerks in the Royal Household can have 
title indicative of its contents. One is stamped | being taken of them, for by far the greater part of | lunch and afternoon tea in the Palace, which is 
“\Waces,” another “ Kitchens,” another “Trades- | them come from professional beggars, as usually | provided for them in a comfortable room, but if 
men,” and so on. is evident from the stylo of their letters, or from | they wish they are at liberty to go out for their 
tho handwriting with which the clerks are often | meals. Two of the clerks, as a matter of fact, 
Everything Must bs Accounted Fer. | fniliar. live quite close to Buckingham Palace, and natur- 
An account is opened for each tradesman having When a letter seems to come from a person in | ally take their meals at home. 
recular Royal custom, and each time goods are | real and genuine distress inquiries are made, and The working hours in the clerical department 
ordered from him the amount to be charged with | the writer is aided if it is possible to do so. The | at Buckingham Palace are from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m., 
particulars of the goods is entered up in his account. | chief business of the correspondence clerks is to | not a very long day’s work, but at times there may 
At the end of each month all the ordinary trade | attend to the official correspondence that passes | be a great pressure of work, and the clerical staff 
accounts are made out by the clerks, giving full | through the Lord Chambeilain’s department. may have to work up to midnight, and are cxpecteg 
particulars of each item; they are then checked These lettors come from all parts of the world, ' to do so without grumbling or extra pay. 


MAGNIFICENT NEW COMPETITION FOR “PEARSON'S WEEKLY” READERS 


oa WITH UNIQUE FEATURES. 
rome Everyone who Completes Will Receive a Splendid Prize. 


Prizes Ranging from £10 to &I !Os. in Cash. 


Most Amazing Offer Ever Made! 


A PAIR OF SANDOW’S SPRING-GRIP DUMB-BELLS FREE 
FOR SEVEN DAYS’ TRIAL FOR EVERY READER IN CREAT BRITAIN. 


To secure a pair of Sandow’s Famous Spring-Grip Dumb-Bells for seven days’ freo home trial and full 

particulars of the most wonderful competition ever announced, which It Is open to every “ Pearson’s Wockly ” 
; Reader to enter WITHOUT ENTRANCE FEE, and in which every boy, youth, man, girl, and woman m2 

receive a Prize, as announced abovo, it Is only necessary to fill in and forward the coupon below as directcd. 


a 9 ‘ ing i ai se origi isos of the Sandow System, the 
i Iso send Two Charts of Exercises, one showing in detail the way to perform each of the original exercises of the ; . 
diet ee ee each exercise should be done daily by the averago man or youth, woman or girl, together with hints on how, when, and 
where to exerc'se how to take a cold bath, and other us2ful information, by following which every reader can not only prove his or her strength and general 
physique, but likewise safeguard and improve the health. 


THESE CHARTS HAVE BEEN CAREFULLY PREPARED BY MR, SANDOW FOR PRESENTATION ANS USE WITH EVERY PAIR OF DUMB-BELLS. 


* * Sey , i R it of 2,6 and promise to pry the remainder of the price at the 
If. after ucing these dumb-bells for Seven Days free, you decide to keep them, send us deposit of 2, 
rate of 2/6 par ranath, which only means the small sum of ONE PENNY PER DAY. 


SIMPLE CONDITIONS OF NEXT REMARKABLE COMPETITION NOW AVAILABLE. 


min y th this apparatus will give health and strength to the weakest, and increased strength and stamina 
to Folge Ares gg ori Sey ae live uence figure, encouraging beauty of form; to men greater dignity and distinction. T-xercise with tho Dumb-bei!s 
quickly Raton tha souinlal of the arms, deepens and strengthens the chest ; whilst exercises are also included for developing the leg muscles and improving tiie 
athe eee Sandow’s Grip Dumb-bells quickly becomes as ‘‘fit as a fiddle” and as "strong as a lion.” You can put three inches on your chest 
measurement and increase all your other muscics in proportion 7 using the Grip Duinb-belle a few minutes a day for three montis. . ; ; 

There is nothing to pa. to secure the Dumb-bells ; there is uo entrance fee to the competition, in which everyone who completes receives a prize, and in 
which the conditions are so simple that everyone, young or old, male or female, can enter at once. 


, . FILL IN THE FORM BELOW, AND TRY THEM FOR YOURSELF. 
oon WILL THEN KNOW THEY DO MORE THAN WE CLAIM FOR THEM. 


ROOM 53, SANDOW HALL, BURY STREET, LONDON, W.C. Date........0.s00e eetigeress gr genaaaaeaa 1911, 
Gentlemen,—Please send me by return one pale ° of _ . om oe tl . 
See See ee pia Oe ee ed, eh = pe ns 14 to 18. 


16 and upwards. 


¥ is 10s. 6d. ... tse we te : war . ; 
eariie ter Seven Days’ Free Trial, should I decide not to keep the Dum-bells, I may return them immediately direct to Sandow Hail, 


Picket order is given on ape ay Saas af 

an r made. 

MONEE AES RSLS ee we BIGNED. iissseeosivsvdcerveesensoene sid dalnene emma waren sesvenssonnseorsarsbtvncanenastidencdaanunaiians lia euteess 
FREE 


TRIAL ADDRESS.......c:scssseeesccssecenrsneennenceseeeaecesseceeneens veneasaesanceneaneeeseeceeeessensaeeeseecesoeacseseecencesseseeatasnasasenicseseeresenneanrserer eens ners siiannnuiseernesepaee 
*Please cross out Sizes not required. 


Jones’s head is like a billiard ball. He is getting rather tired of pecnle saying: i 
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‘ Without the Kiss. ~ 
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“Davin!” 

Phebe broko a timeless silence. David still 
stood in front of the door giving access to her bedroom, 
the key of the other door in his pocket. 

“ David 1” she repeated, ereeping towards him from 
where she had been watching him silently, but with 
her ficeting emotions finding expression on_ her 
features, sometimes looking as if she would break 
down hysterically and ask forgiveness, at another as 
if she were about to spring on him like a fury and rend 
the man who had scorned her, who, after one primitive 
outburst, had refused to be bluffed with her crystal 
globe, her veiled threats, and had now turned the 
tables on her. 

“You're very clever!’ she whispered. “ Very 
clever—but do you think Scotland Yard will find out 
who it was came to a public-call office?” 

He did not answer, his grey face grim and set. But 
he had got Phebe a prisoner. He ad challenged her 
to scream, call for the servant, and accuse him of any- 
thing sho liked—and she had not done so. 

And he meant seeing to it that she did not use the 
telephone. " 

‘And then, as he still stood silent, grimness covering 
suspensc, and the woman—hate, longing, lust written 
on her features as she crept towards him—the 
telephone bell buzzed. 

It rang out harshly and startlingly. Phebe swung 
round as if she had been stung in the back. Davi 
had left tho telephone on the table unguarded in order 
to take up his strategic position in front of the door 
giving access to the bedroom, but it had been a safe 
thing todo. He could always prevent Phobe using it. 

Terror was written on her face. She was still mis- 
tress of the situation where the child was concerned. 
Sho had been in time to warn the woman who had 
rang her up from the public-call office before David 
could intercept any message. All he had _ subse- 
quently gleaned was the number of the call-office. 

But this might be another message coming through 
from the same source. 

Her spring to the instrument was panther-like, 
the tension of her mind sccming to find expression in 
the very lincs and curves of her supple body betrayed 
by her flimsy, clinging wrap. 

She had snatched up the instrument before David, 
quick as ho was, coul reach her. 

“Hullo!” 

David was on her, had her by one wrist. 

ae ina let go!” she spat out at him. ‘‘ Curse 
you!” 

But it was a woman against a man—a father. He 
was not inclined to observe nice rules of chivalry now, 
any more than when he made his revious attempt 
to intercept a m e. He wanted fis child—Mimi's 
reason, perhaps her life, was at stake. 

He tore tho instrument from her—got mouthpiece to 
his mouth, receiver to his ear. 

She sprang at him, struck him, and tore at him with 
her hands, getting home once with her nails and 
scoring his face, a woman changed into a primitive 
animal, though one arm of his was raised to fend her 
off. The mouthpiece was struck from his mouth, 
and the receiver from his ear. Blood trickled down 
from the scratches on his features. 

It was all very quick—ding-dong, confused. And 
chen, rendering confusion worse confounded, a scream 
of fright rang out shrilly from outside, and someone, 
after trying the door and fining it locked, began to 
batter on it, and shriek ‘‘ Murder!” 

Tho servant! 

Cries that were heard outside tho flat, above, below, 
on the level, and brought startled men and women 
to the entrance-door of Mrs. Kenyon’s flat. But it 
was latched on the inside, and some moments passed 
before the maid, who had lost her head eciapletaly, 
rushed to the door and opened it. 

* Hullo!” 

David had flung Phoobe off again; had spoken before 
she had recovered from her backward ree 

He hardly expected an answer. If it were one of her 
confederates, man or woman, the din had probably 
travelled. 

But answer came back. 

“Mr. Inglis!” 

“Yes?” 

The voice, a man’s, sounded familiar. 

Phobe, her eyes on fire, looking like s maddened 
apimal, had recovered ; but sho was too late. 

“I'm Jarvis—got tho child—safe and sound—26 
Heath Street, off the Haymarket.” 

John Jarvis had wiped off his debt to David Inglis, 
the debt of gratitude incurred when Inglis sent the 
message from Marseilles that resulted in the rescue 


“T say, old man, you are growing 
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of Maisie Rickards from the foul clutches of Mrs, 
Mowle, alias Madame Frayle. 

The nest moment communication was cut off. 
Pheebe had hurled herself on David with sygh furious 
impetus that he staggered back, end the commuai- 
cation cord snap > 

But it didnot matter. 
through. 

“ Beaten!” 
almost deliriously triumphant. 
saved!” 

Phabe flung up her hands with a screech, beat the 
air for a moment with an impotent fury horrible to 
witness, and fell to the floor in a swoon. 

As she did so, men and women ured into the room 
by way of the bedroom, and beheld a man with bleeding 
and ecored face, still gripping o disconnected telephone 
—and a woman, audaciously and all but indecently 
clad, her hair in loose disorder, lying unconscious 
limp on the floor. 

‘Oh, he’s murdered her! Send for the police— 
he’s murdered her i” screamed the servant. 

Whereupon three men rushed upon Inglis, scized 
hold of him, and behaved generally like amateur 
policemen. But he only laughed again, a {madly 
triumphant laugh, and ono of the men, terribl excited 
and perhaps not a little nervous, ing him for a 
dangerous lunatic, told him hoarsely that at the first 
attempt to display violence he would brain him. 
Another had rushed off for the police. 

Women bent over Phebe, and gave confused in- 
structions for someone or other to etch restoratives, 
but her eyes were opening slowly when they brought 
them. She moaned piteously and dazedly, _hardly 
conscious for a while, and the women ministering to 
her came to the conclusion that hanging was not good 
cnouch for the man responsible for her plight. 

“Tho brute!” whispered one of these sympathetic 
women to her, ‘* What did ho do to you,?” 


Jarvis had got his message 


David’s voice rang out, madly, 
“The child's found— 


The question seemed to rouse her, and her eyes 
travelled to where David stood in the grip of three 
amateur policemen, one of whom, from expression. 


appeared to be in a state of considerable apprehension. 

“Oh, don’t ask me, I can't tell you!” she moaned. 
“‘ Help me up—take mo to my room ye 

Thoy raised her up, 8u porting her tenderly. And 
David, his oyes strangely bright, his mouth com- 
pressed, offering no resistance to his captors, one of 
whom had screwed one of his arms into the small 
of his back, disdaining explanation, did not grudge her 
the pity and tenderness the women were showing her 
little as she was deserving of them. 

He had only wanted his child, and his prayer had 
been granted. He was not consumed with an insentate 
desire for revenge on the woman for all the torture she 
had inflicted, though he had not been human had he 
not intended to do his best to bring her to book and 
have her punished for her villainy. 

‘An indescribable thankfulness represented his 
feelings. He knew instinctively that Jarvis would 
have already wired the news to Hallard’s Cross. 
Tears rushed to his eyes and were hardly controlled 
as he pictured his wife’s joy—joy never killed! And 
the mother who had suffered with her—and Pegay 
Fossall—and John Hume, sitting in his invalid chair 
and offering up his prayers. 

Immediate surroundings blurred. David Inglis’ 
thoughts had carried him away to the vicarage. 

And then he woke again to the actual present. 
Phebe, oo. by women, was level with him, 
looking at , and their eyes met. Again his brain 
raced, and seemed to cover the past in the twinkling 
of an eye; he saw her as she was on the night of Mimi's 
birthday party in her silk stockings an high-heeled 
shoesand the dainty and exquisite frock that John Hume 
had regarded as unseemly—a spoilt but most fascinati 
child; he saw her as she was when he wooed her wl 
won her shallow love and wrote impassioned poetry 
to her eyes, hair, and lips; he saw her as she was on 
that night when she offered him all a woman could offer 
@ man—and the telephone bell rang, and Mrs. Wex’s 
voice intruded. 

All in the swift twinkling of an eye. 

She had only moved a couple of unsteady steps 
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can never be quite complete unless the accommo- 
dation is all that can be desired. This end can 
invariably be attained if ycu get your rooms 
through the Seaside and Country Advertisement 
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bald!’ He wants a nice crushing reply. Can you give him one? 
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when he saw her again as sho was—and she .... 
looking at him, her head slightly turned. ‘1h, 
women round her, and men were holding on 1 
but at this moment each was only consiuss 
other. The crowded room might have held . 
but their two selves. = 
Longing unquenched, baffled hatred, de :'- 
to be read in her eyes; yet somcthing else . 
that told of some decision arrived at. 
Then her lips moved, and the women surj)1"/ 
stayed their steps with hers, ~ 
“ David—do you recall them ?” 
Phoebe Kenyon only seemed cons<ious of 1! 
man’s presence. 
“T have nothing to say to you,” those roi | 
heard him say. ‘You can have nothing t» 
me—unless it be to ask my forgiveness and my « 
She shivered, but tho next moment her lips 
with a ghastly smile. ‘ 
“Do you remember writing this ?”’ she ast. | 
He winced. Everybody in the room was +. 
listening, Then Phoebe quoted: 


“¢ The whispered words you breathed to :.., 
Do you remember ? 
The stillness broken by the beat 
Of breaking wavelets at our fect, 
The only eyes, the stars on high, 
Your lips to mine, the breeze’s sixh— 
Do you remember ?’” 


One of the women enppartitis her sniffed. 

“*T was your first love, David—not Miri!” 

She was trying to torture him even nox. | 
not retort, though the retort was so obsvises * 
she who had broken off the engagement. 1! 
have heaped accusations on her head, told her: 
was morally responsible for Steve Darrack’s t1 
that she had helped to persecute Betty Hu 
had been punished far beyond the deserts of 
and that her last fiendish effort had all but | 
young wife and mother of her reason. 

In the name of love, forsooth! 

Then three constables, told by tho brevt! 
who had summoned them that Mrs. Kenv.n 
attacked and half murdered by a lun«'. ' 
into the room importantly. Tho thre ; 
heaved a sigh of relief. 

“Ere,” said one of them, seeing no sizns: f 
having been half-murdered, ‘‘ who's meus: 
charge, and what is the char ye—if there is one 

David looked sternly at Phoebe. ; 

Again she smiled her ghastly smile |. 
spoke. 

“You cannot charge & man for breakinz 2+ 
heart—in a police court,” she whispered. “| 
her all—her woman's all—and then castin ; h 
like a soiled glove!” 

“ You brute!” hissed one of the women at !’ 

That stung him out of the silence he had 1 
to maintain. 

“When it comes to it,” he said, “ it ma< he I 
shall make the charge. That woman plam 
theft of my child—found and safe now, thaus ‘ 
[_ 

There was & murmur. 7 

“Why, sir,” interrupted one of the pou: 
“ you ain’t Mr. Inglis ?”” 

** Yos,” answered David. 

And he revealed his identity as Jarvis st°r' 
the room. The three amateurs had relaxc Lhe § 
on David, and the three professional 
seeing that no charge had been preferred—th” 
the scanty clothing striking them as not bein 
gether accountable for her actions—hbad not 1. 
of him. ae 

He stepped up to Jarvis, but the great, stolis 
giant waived him asido brusquely. ; 

“Child safe and well, sir, and in good L, 
but I’m on duty. Here, clear tho room | — 

The constables, quick to recognise Jarvis 0! 
Yard, proceeded to do 80. 

There was eome confusion, women [T ‘ 
Mrs. Kenyon was ill—had been brutally tres” 

“Out of my way!” said John Jarvis hoar~ 

Phebe Kenyon in the sudden bustle 
before Jarvis could reach her, had slipped a 
women supporting her into the adjoining be! 

David was on the heels of Jarvis. Her put 
flashed upon him. But the women from what - 
escaped, whose unreasoning sympathy had Ny 
her throughout because she was a woman, lial! 
also, and blocked the doorway before Jarsi 
it. 

He gripped two by the shoulders and mate & | 
for himself between them. 

Phoebe had reached her dressing table—* 
feminine accessories, Her back was turned. 

Jarvis seemed to cover the interveninz sre 
something that was a mixture of stride and 

But she turned and laughed, even 33 he \ 


her. 
“© Too late!” she cried. . 
And there was a tinkling of glas3 45 ¢ 
fell to the floor and broke. , ; 
“A doctor!’ roared Jarvis. “Ou! 
body!” 
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< xot a doctor!” cried Phosbe. ‘“‘ All the doctors 
fa ay cent can’t—not & doctor—David 1” 

* Jarvis bad got her round the waist. 

Hot water and mustard—quick!” he shouted, 
hing @ cork from the dressing-table with his free 
i vd and putting it to his nostrils, 

Isat the odour told bim nothing could save her. 
taken prussic acid. 


‘ho police had done their best to clear the room, 
1+ the confusion was too much for them. It was 

‘nscribable, White-faced women eager to be 
| nistering angels, but helpless and in the way, men 
.tinding still and watching, helpless also, in a kind 
«i petrified, horrified curiosity. 

‘hey saw David Inglis reach the woman as her 
holy began to go limp in the arms of the man sup- 
porting her; they saw her raise her head and stiffen 
|; body again as if fighting off swift oncoming death 
Le a last effort of will. 

“avid,” they heard her choke out, ‘“‘ I hate you— 
ove You. planned it. I wouldn’t have harmed 

» child—but I wanted you. I hate you—I love you! 
-sive me—kiss me—kiss me before I die. Let me 
1 your lips—o-oh 1” 
it was the death rattle. Her head sank forward 
g::enly, and she went limp in John Jarvis’ arms. 

jvead, without the kiss had craved, but hearing 
13 from @ great distance the words that came from 
Davids 

oe cr T; ve ” 

1 forgive you 1 God fo give you! P 


“Cloar the room said John Jarvis. “ The 
fit! Sharp! But you'd better wait in the next 
room, Mr, Inglis!” 

‘Yhe doctor, who had come, and John Jarvis alone 
renained for some while in the death chamber. 

In the next room, alone, the room with tho crystal 
giche and the subdued light wherein the drug-stimulated 
woman had played her last cards to win a man, David 
eit with hunched back and his face hidden in his 
hands. 

Ualy be and his Maker knew tho nature of his 
thouchts, He did not hear the opening of the door 
an: tho footfall of the man who crossel to him, but 
le started up under the touch of the strong hand on 
bis shoulder, 

“Pardon me,” said John Jarvis quiotly. “ But 
there's no occasion for you to stay on here. The little 
one is still at 26 Heath Street. Two kind ladies are 
t.king care of her. You get along there, sir, out 
of this—out of this, I sent Mrs, Inglis a wire—first 
tiinz—before I got through to you on tho ’phone. 
Yculll be getting down with the little one to Hallard’s 
Cross first thing in the morning. But get along 
noy—out of this!” 

fle was always clumsy of speech, John Jarvis, yet 
he rarely failed to do the right human thing. And 
now, most delicately, however clumsily expressed, he 
vrs employing the only possible antidote to the black 
kcrror that had David Inglis in its grip. 

“Yes, Jarvis—thank you!” 

David’s voice broke. 

“Thank you!” 

“No, sir,” said John Jarvis in the hushed tones men 
neo in the presence of near death. ‘‘ Not ‘ thank you,’ 
‘quits’ perhaps.” 

David walked unsteadily to the door. It had all 
been so frightful. He turned at the door and asked 
Lis first question. 

“You have got the others ?” 

_ “Cot’em? Yes, sir!” Jarvis answered in the same 
iushed tones, but grimly. ‘* But I shouldn’t have 
done so—if you'd not sent thoso telephone numbers 
throuch to Scotland Yard.” 

’ Who aro they ?”” 

“A man passing under the name of Spinnaker, 
but I shall have his true history before he comes up 
for trial. I was at the telephone box when he came 
to it and gave Mrs. Kenyon’s number. After that I 
{owed him to the boarding house in Heath Strect. 
7 hen I learnt that a Mr. and Mra. Spinnaker with 
‘cit baby were occupying private rooms there, I was 
itetty sure I'd found your little one. So I had. 
Nvw did they do it? That'll come out before the 
nocistrate, You get along now, sir.” 

And the woman?” David put his last question. 

‘Jarvis’ face revealed intense, grim eatisfaction. 

Mrs. Spinnaker is Madame Rose, formerly head 
of the costume department at Crushington’s.’ 

‘ Madame Rose, who had taken Maisie on her memor- 
thle visit to Paris, and was said to have gone subse- 
quently to America, 

You should have seen her face when I stepped fato 
tke room.” 
* ° * * * 

Peggy Fossall and Bramley Basildon stood on the 
tlitform of Hallard’s Cross’ countrified station as the 
train from Oxford steamed in early on the following 
morning. Basildon’s great car was waiting outside. 

“limi, knew, and was awaiting the return of husband 
oe child, but she did not know all, and they had 

out the morning papers from her. 

_ ow she was waiting, and Botty Hume and John 
“ume were with her, John Hume, morc indistinct 
“¢ ereech and more drawn on one side of his body 


1 
t 
f 


since the scream of a maid 
as he waited for the child to be borne to ita christening, 


but he had insisted on being wheeled to his daughter's 
bedside. 


as sho sat propped u 
on one side, re 
tho other. 
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enetrated into the church 


Joy does not kill. A flush was on Mimi's thin face 
with pillows, her mother 


John Hume wheeled close to her on 


All three were silent, listening for the throb of engines 


and the scrunch of wheels, 


At last! 
Faint, proniog a little louder—louder ! 


Betty Hume rose and went to the window. The 


car was rushing up the drive—and in it the child that 
was to bear her name. 


“They're coming!’ she cried, with tears and 


laughter in her voice, 


Veggy Fossall had seen her, and was waving a hand 


like a schoolchild on a beanfeast. 


There was no room in Pexgy Fossall’s heart at this 
moment for the ghastly tragedy enacted in Phabe 
Kenyon’s flat on the previous cvening, and at sight of 
the vicarage the black memory of it faded for the 
time being from David’s mind. It would be necessary 
for him to return to London and attend the inquest. 
The nan and woman who had passed as Mr. and Mrs. 
Spinnaker would be sent to trial in due courso, and 
Davil and others would have to give evidence—but 
suflicient the day for the evil thereof. Just now 
wife and the child he was bringing back to her excluded 


all other thoughts. 


One of the two ladies who had made the child their 


care after Jarvis had tracked it down had travelled 


to Hallard’s Cross in charge of the mite with David. 
David, like Peggy, saw Betty Hume at his wife's 

bedroom window, the morning sunlight upon her, and 

whether it was the effect of the brilliant light or the 


expectant joy on her still beautiful face, she looked 


to him as he remembered her on the night of a birth- 
day party, its life and soul, and children’s voices rang 
out merrily—children with no thought to the future, 
sinying to the march of pattering feet, ‘‘ Oranges and 
Lemons, said the Bells of St. Clements!” 

Ernie Basildon stopped the great car. There was 
a quick climbing out and passing into the hall, Mrs. 
Wex, her eyes glittcring tiercely with joy and sup- 
pressed tears, having been on sentry-go thero since 
the car left for the station, and claiming for herself 
the privilege of opening the door when her Mr. David 
returned with the little ’un. 

A figure appeared at the top of the stairs—Betty 
Hume. She camo down swiftly, joy giving speed now, 
not as once—when a ghoul of a woman waited in the 
vicar's study—great terror and a cuilty conscience. 

Only Mra. Wex’s sniff was audible as Betty Hume 
raised the child’s veil and kissed her as she lay sleeping 
most peacefully in the arms of the woman who had 
played the part of temporary mother. 

‘Then David took the child and, with Betty Hume, 
passed up the stairs. ‘Lhe others did not follow. ; 

Pegey Fossall slipped a hand into Bacildon’s arm, and 
took him into the vicar’s study, and Mrs. Wex, pro- 
ducing a duster which she had carried secreted some- 
where about her person, fur no apparent reason, unless 
it gave relicf to her feelings, proceeded to dust the 
vicarage hall with a vigour and ferocity that scemed 
to disturb rather than get rid of matter out of place. 

In the study, Peggy souvht relief to her feclings 
in a manner different from Mrs. Wex. She had tlung 
her arms round Basildon’s neck and was hugging 
him. 

“T'd have put my last shirt on Jarvis!” she said 
at last. 

Basildon smiled. Peggy she was, and Peggy she 
would be to the end of the chapter, with her slang 
and her audacities and her great womanly heart sct 
in the daintiest and most provocative of exteriors, 
and the big, grave-faced man, who held her closely to 
him, asked nothing better than that. 

‘“And Phoebe Kenyon,” she whispered, not afraid 
to be truthful. “It is awful—but it’s for the best. 
David and Mimi would have known no security while she 
lived. When a woman takcs to drugs there’s no limit 
to the lengths she will go. Poor old David will have 
to go through the mill at the inquest, but I reckon 
Jarvis will make things pretty clear when he gets into 
the witness box. And then—after that Ze 

She got very close to the man she loved. 

“ We two shall get a look-in!” z 

* s * 


* 

John Hume turned his head stiffly towards the door, 
and with a little cry Mimi reached out her arms, 

David stood on tho threshold, their child in his arms. 
There was a swift movement—a sob from the shadowy 
figure who did not stir on the threshold, Betty Hume. 

‘And then the child was in Mimi's arms, close to her 
bosom, and the man seemed to enfold them both in 
his arms. 

They made a human trinity. 

* * * * 

Pozay Fossall was still in close proximity to Basildon 
when Betty Hume entered the study. 

“Come!” sho said quietly. 

They followed her to Mimi's room. 
Mimi, and sprang to her. 

(Continued on next page.) 
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“Marriage: Before—and After.” 


This Plain-spoken New Work Reveals 
Secrets that Every Adult Should Know. 


TLe event of the publishing season, so far as Health and 
Purity books are concerned, is the publication of the 
staudard work on Marriage, by Mr. A. Dennison Light. Its 
appearance at the present moment is especially timely, in view 
of the startiing evidence given before the Royal Commission 
on Divorce. 

Mr. Light has‘already made his fame as a vigorous, original, 
and unfearing writer on these subjects, but in his ** Marriage 3 
Before—aud After’’ he has surp.sscd all hie former efforts 
and achieved his masterpiece. 

“Marriage: Before—And After,” is a splendid piece of 
work, which every man or woman alrcady married or coutem- 
plating marriage should read. 

Writing in the most direct and plain-spoken manner, and 
scorning all prudish notions of unleslthy mock-modesty, the 
author deals with the great subject of Marriage in the most 
comprehensive and fuscinating manrer, giving to his readers, 
whether male cr female, invaluable infi rtaation, hints, an 
secret advice impossible to obtain elsewiiere. 

The necessity of such a book as this has long been felt. 

The subject of Marriage lies at the very foundation of the 
natioaal well-being, 

The union of a man and @ woman “for better or worse” is 
the most important event in the life of any individual, the 
climax of human existence. 

Upon its results depends the future of the raco and the 
happiness of the individuals concerned, 

veh an event demands therefore the most careful prepara- 
tion on the part of those who contemplate entering into the 
state of inatrimony. 

It also demands that those men and women already marricd 
should take steps to ascertain the very bet course to pursue 
ajter marriuge. They cannot find the-e things out for them- 
selves, They must rely upon the expericnce of others, expe- 
rience always difficult to get on go delicute a subject as this. 

But ‘ Marriage: Befure—And After” tells you all you want 
to know about these most important matters. 

It contains the accumulated secrets of the beat brains in the 
world on this question, secrets hitherto unobtainable except in 
very expensive medical works, 

It s ows how in young men t! ovghtlessness and waut of 
knowledge is reponsible for untold mutrimomal misery. 

it shows also how ignorance in the case of young women, 
too, hus led to unspeakable suffering and home-wrecking 
disasters, 

Aud it helps you to avoid all these troubles. 

Skilfully the author guides his readers past the treacherous 
suires and j}itfalla that lie about the path of the unwary 
wedded, and shows how they can avoided, and marital 
comfort and enjoyinent greatly incr-ased. 


HOW TO INCREASE MARITAL 
HAPPINESS AND ENJOYMENT. 


Tle exp'ains also how the result of following certain rules 
is seen in betier home life, healthicr ofspring, and enhanced 
hapjiness. 

Whilst in another part of this bo k yon are shown how to 
suide agtinst those habits which destroy love, and those body- 

lighting sius ¢f which married peo) le know so much. 

For obvious reasons the courplete coutents of this book 
cavnot be summarised here. In the following short syn -psis 
some of the most important and valuable parts of this work 
a® necess:tily left out. But enough remains to give you some 
lea of what this great book is lke, and by sendiuy to the 
address be'ow you can read the whole work from first to lust 
in your own private time. . 

Here is just the bare outline of what this book is—the 
skevtor stripped, as it wore, of its ficsh. 


CHAPTER I.—Tte future of the chi'd,—Dreadful ordeals.—Purpese of 
Author. 

CHALNTER IT.—Age rt which to marry.—Nesnit of enrly and late mar- 
riuges.—Unrtpe parente,, What a physician suys.— Diepority in 
age. Religion and maurringe.—Law of choice —Physical Attritutes in 
purenta —Lave.~ False love.—How not to be misled.—Wemen wi:o 
break hearts.—Advice.— When n: t to marry. 

CITAPTER LIL - Ainativenees, its nee and cbuse —Wrong habits.—Con 
ce Iment.—After marriage.— Useful information for the mariied. 

CHAPTER IV.—Important Phy-iological Facty.—Hints for those who 
wish to beeeme parents.- The father’s intluence. Rules for women, 
et’. (A most valuable chapter this, which all married people ought 
toreid). 

CHAPTER V.- Mainly about the Baby and nursing. 

CHAPTER VI.—‘he law of the Husband.— The husband’s duty, ete. 

CH‘PTER VII.—The law of the Wite.—The wife's duty.—Marital 
Rights, etc. 

CHAPTER VIII.-f£ubjects of which more might be said. 


This wonderfully interesting and informitive book ought to 
be read and studied by every young mun and young lily 
engazed to be married, as well og by those who are already 
marricd., Married men and women must reid this book, ant 
those contempliting marnage ought to read it, 

Write then for this book now. 

Se'dum have velicate subjects been dcalt with in so sensilte, 
uncompromising a way. . 

There is ud shuffling or beating about tle Lush here, buta 
straightforward explination cf matters us wily kept secret, an 
exyliuation which eversone can follow ead understand, snd 
whic’: gives the most valuable assistance te all married conpies 
anitoall who are hoping ty shurily merga their destinies into 

nother’s. 
* The demand for copies of this book is alzwzdy cnormous and 
the danger is that the whole edition will be sold ontina few days. 
Mike sure of geiting your copy then by writing for it now 


to day. . 
Fill up this coupon and post it off. By return this book 
will be sent you in under plaiu cover, 


COUPON. 


To the Health and Vim Publishing Co., 
109 Vim House, 73 Queen Victoria St., London, F.C. 
Dear Sirs, 
Lencluse 1s. 2d. Please send me post freo by return one 
copy of * Marriage; Before—and After.” 


PW., 219 U- 


NAME. .......cccserscsones ote 
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INGER, YOU'RE NOT BALMY. 


Our Red-haired Contributor Stands Up for the| WITHOUT RHYMES. 


Men and Women with Flaming Locks. 

Tre reigning phraso of the present day is “ Ginger, 
you're balmy.” We hear it in every music-hall, 
the boys in the street shout it after every sandy- 
haired passer-by, and even motor-horns are 
beginning to chant it out. 

‘Altogether, red-haired people are having a hard 
time of it. This is hardly fair, because all the people 
who have mado their influence most felt in the 
world have been ginger, and, without a doubt, the 
red-haired boy or girl of the present day has a 
better chance of being famous than one whose locks 
are not flaming. . ik, 

Red hair is a proof of character. It is an indica- 
tion of ambition, passion, and will-power, and it is 
quite time people stop jesting about it, and 
gave it the reverence it deserves. 

Let us look at the proof. 

Shakespeare ought to be a good enough man to 
begin with, and one to whom few Englishmen will 
deny the title of great. 

Considering how little we really do know about 
our greatest poct, it is rather surprising that the 
one salient fact—he had red hair—has come down 
to posterity. 

'Yalking of Shakespeare brings us_ to Bernand 
Shaw, who also has red hair. Mr. Shaw’s exact 

sition in the world of letters is not easily defined, 
put everyone must admit that he has some claim 
to fame or notoricty. 

Many of the world’s money kings have red hair. 
It was the late Mr. P. D. Armour, Chicago’s richest 
miilionaire, who made the now famous statemcnt : 
“Many of the captains in great fields of war have 
redder hair than mine. Without red-haired people 
the world would have frozen to death.” 

Tiere has been no era in history when a red-haired 
man or woman has not dominated the world. 

Alexander the Great, the greatest commander 
among all the Grecks, Cesar, Cromwell, and 
Napoleon all had red locks, 

One of the most famous women of ancient days, 
Cleopatra, the “siren ’of the Nile was auburn haired. 

Helcn of Troy, whose beauty wrought so much 
havoc, was auburn-haired. Joan of Arc, the 
“saviour” of the French, and Elizabeth, the 
“relentless,” two landmarks in history, were red- 
haired women of wonderful personality. 

Thus it will be seen that red hair is a certain 
indication of genius, and possessors of sandy locks, 
even if they do not attain greatness all at once, can 
hardly expect to go through life without having it 
thrust upon them. 
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But peesently she became conscious of David, and 
the vicar, and saw on a table before John Hume a 
miniature font, and that he was wearing his vestments, 
‘Thon Peggy realised why she and Basildon had becn 
summoned. 

“Hath this child been already baptised or no?" 
asked John Hume thickly from his invalid chair. 

And presently from his twisted lips, in the solemn 
stillness, came the words, ‘‘ Suffer little children to 
come unto Me and forbid them not, for of such is the 
kinzdom of God. Verily, I say unto you, whosoever 
shall not receive the kingdom of God as a little child, 
he shall not enter therein.” 

When the moment ca:ae when the child should be 
placed in his arms, David took the mite from Mimi 
tothe vicar. But John Hume's strenzih was not equal 
to his spirit. David held the child. 

** Mimi Elizabeth, I baptise thee in the name of the 
pete and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. 
Amen. 

an was Betty Hume's name given to her grand- 
cautd. 

Presently, Pegev and Basildon went quietly from the 
room, and soon after Betty Huine wheeled the vicar's 
chair along the corridor. Then they were alone— 
husband and the wife who had erred deeply, but had 
won and earned forgiveness. : 

_The woman sank to the tloor and hid her face on 
his knees, and the strickea man stowly bent his head 
tul his lips touched her hair, more white than gold 
new. . 


“T thank God to hare been 


Continued from 


spared 


fer this! 


whisreted John Hume. * Betty—Rett 
With one feeble lend be raised her te ined face, 
for the blinding tears were flowing ssitthy sw, and 


ptinted a kiss on her quivering lips, 
* My husband!” . 
“My wife!” 
Crash! 
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£10 Offered 
in Prizes. 


Here is a pretty problem in which the 
Parrot has been implicated. Young Miry ina 
forgetful moment arranged to meet her two 
admirers at the same time, and ycu are invited to tell as 
in a fifth line to the verse below what the Parrot said 
when it saw Mary’s young beanx arriving on the scene. 

This last line that you add need not rhyme 
nor scan with any of the other lines of the verse, but 
it may not contain more thau six words, nor fewer than 
three. 

Your line must have some bearing on the rest of the 
verse, and the prizes will be awarded for the attempts 
considered the best by the adjudicators. 

To the sender of the i ele considered the best, a 
prize of £5 will be awarded, while £5 in consolation gifts 
will also be distributed. 

A GOOD IDEA: If you send your postcard 
in an envelope, inclose a small con- 
tribution for the Fresh Air Fund. Please! 

The verse which we wish you to complete is as 
follows: 

Young Mary arranged by mistake 
To meet Charlie and Hugh the same night: 
When the two youths arrived on the scene, 
The Parrot cried out with delight 


1 
¥ 


. ° . . . ° ° ° . 

An example last line, which must not be used. might 

read as follows: ‘ Now fora ‘ short engagement,’ ”* 
RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 

1. Write the Parrot's comment on a postcard, and address it to the 
Editor, Pearson's Weekly, Henrictta Stree:, London, W.C. If you like you 
may inclose your pos! inan Soxelone. 

2. Mark your postcard “ Mary’ on the top left-hand corner. Attempts 
must arrive not later than Thursday, September 2ist. 

3. To the saunter of the attempt contidered the best a prize of £5 will be 
awarded. In the event ofa tic this sum wi!l be divided. In addition, ten 
consolation gifts of 10s. each will be awarded to the competitors whose 
efforts come next in merit. 

4. The published decision {s fina), and competitors may enter on this 
understanding only. 


RESULT OF “STRIKE” PARROT CONTEST. 

Tue prize of £5 for the best last line in this contest 
was awarded to W. Kemper, 81 Whixley Road, 
Darnall Road, Sheffield, for the following : 

Poor Billy decided to strike, 
His money was not quite enough. 
When he shouted the news to his pals, 
The Parrot’s remarks sounded gruff : 
* Your decision ms go ‘out of place’.” 

Ten Consolation Gifts of 10s. each have been awarded to 
the following : 

F, Ardy, 82 Ladywe!l Rd., Lewisham; Miss C. Coope, 
69 Goldsmith Rd., King’s Heath, Birmingham; Mrs. 
Couiders. 16 Coldwell Terr., Felling, Gatesheed; Miss 
J. M. Douglas, 69 Westend Park &. Gl: 

F. M. Godfrey, 93 Grange Park Rd. Thornton 

W. J. Lewis, 5 Rees Terr., Lianbradach, Glam.; Mrs. 

J. Lowndes, 23 St. James’s Si.. Derby; J. 8. Noble, 

Union Grove, Aberdeen: Miss _G. Swit, 110_ St. 

big Rd., Garston, Liverpoo!; A. H. Till, King’s Rd., 
8. 


A joyous pran of bells from the square-turreted 
church. For the child was found and brought kome, 
and the village bell-ringers were realing out rejoicing and 
thanksgiving. 
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GrpEox Lane sat alone in bis musty office in Bedford 
Row. His clerks had been gone hours. He, too, like 
Pheebe Kenyon, had sworn revenge. The light of the 
flickering candle fell on his hawk-like, parchment 
face. The hands of the dustv-faced clock pointed 
to midnight, but he still sat brooding—thoughts of the 
worthless son, lying in a suivide’s grave, haunting 
him. Worthless, vile, but he had been his only son. 

Evening papers littered the table. The woman 
who had been partner in a scheme of revenge that 
had cost Steve Darrack his life, had killed Lonis Death, 
was dead herself now—killed by ker own hand, and 
the papers before the broodinz lawyer contained a 
report of the inquest and verdict on Phebe Kenyon 
as well as much that threw light on the sensational 
kidnapping mystery. 

David Inglis had gone into the witness-box, and had 
told simply the reason whv he had visited Phebe 
Kenyon at her flat, and the letter she had written him 
was read in court. Till that moment all sorts of wild 
stories had been abroad, the sympathetic, but un- 
reasoninz, women present at the tragedy largely 
responsible for them—stories of brutal violence and 
assault uoon the dead woman. But David's story 
as told simply in the witness box and tho letter put 
another complexion upon the matter. 

And afterwards Joha Jarvis had gone into the 
box. He told the court siolidiy that Mr. Inglis had 
ssawa him Mra. Kenvon's letter, and that ho had 
aaviced him to visit her ia ths bope cf obtaining 
RE ion that mizht lead to the recovery of the 
advice that was jusiided by results. 


LO Ue a Teed fte 
LC’ (2.8 evetg oe | 


ROGUES WHO LIBEL THEMSELY:s 


asgow; Mrs. | 
Heath; 


WEEK ENDING 
Sepr. 21, 191] 


Why an Editor has to be Most Careful of the 
He Accepts. 


Ox of the most extraordinary defences | - 
raised by a newspaper in a libel case was t!... : 
plaintiff himself had written the annow:::« .., 
which formed the subject of the action. Mon. . - 
the defence was proved and the plaintiff desc. 
lost his case. This kind of thing is by no i; 
uncommon, and journalists have to exer;.- 
almost supernatural discretion in the use «: : 
blue pencil. 

The dodges that these self-libellors invent « - 
varied and as ingenious as those of their |: 
swindlers, the begging-leiter writers. 

They write paragraphs for tho new:pip 
which libels are concerned with consunmat 
send them in under assumed names, tivir ! 
writing is disguised, and, if printed, claim dc: 
with a cheek which is simply amazing. 

Beautifully simple and ingenious was t!. 
that one of these swindlers tried to raicc . 
extra of the necdful. He took two room. ‘ 
flourishing seaside watering-place, and mid: .. 
self extremely pleasant all round. 

During this week he discovered that his lu."’.'7 
had banked the nice little sum of £400. 

His attitude towards her changed com." 'y 
and he practically drove her to using hi.) 33 
in the presence of other people. She gave 
notice, and he took lodgings in another prt. : 
town. A few days later he began complain: 
he had received libellous postcards from h. 
landlady. Finally he brought an action azair~ 

One of the postcards together with a corset as 
landlady’s writing were submitted to anc, 
who declared that the postcard was for. \ 
comparison with a letter of the aggrieved lo : ! 
to him being suspected of writing the )) ; 
himself. 

Unfortunately, he got wind of the sus. os 
against him and promptly disappearc|. 

Women, when they are vindictive, o:° ° 
vindictive. Two friends, a Mrs. A. a 
who had been inseparable for many : , 
relled, and Miss B. prosecuted her forme. 1: t 

| obtaining money from her by tureats 
heaving of the case she produced a reevip 
| by Mrs. A. for the money which she al: : 
| been extorted from her. 

Mrs. A. strongly denied having sizned anv) 
receipt; and, after a short hearing in w: y 
evidence of experts in handwriting wast)! 


Copy 


| factor, the jury sto the case. Event B 
i was placed on trial for perjury and cov: 

nner 

an inquisitive juryman had asked Jarvis a t 
question. ; 

“Is there any actual proof that Mrs. Kon. 3 

responsible for the kidnapping of the chi. i= 
“There wasn't,” answer Jarvis. a 


matter of inference drawn from that lett... 
certainty. But there is now.” ' 

But when the juryman would have os- ' 
further. the coroner ruled him out of ot: ; 
were called to inquire into the manner of M1-. ' 
death; the case of kidnapping would be ¢.. * > ) 
another place. z : 

So, after further evidence, the jury returns. 1° : 
to the cifect that Phebe Kenyon ‘ ; 
suicide by taking prussic acid, but that. ©. 
evidence as to drug-taking, there was ! : 
indicate the state of her mind. And they 2 : 
to the effect that they exonerated Mr. in ' 
blame in the matter. ms 

After the verdict, David returnel to 
Cross. Mimi knew now—ret not ai). ¢- 

did not know all. David had kept back t.° 0 * 
which Phebe had offered to se!l him back |. ‘ 

Gideon Lanz rose slowly from the ta.-. $ 
with evening papers ard legal documents © 
had accumulated. His eyes travelled to‘ 
Nearly one ! : . t 

Had he brooded and plotted so late into t. - ° 
as all that ? i 

He drew a key from his pocket, an! ct 
safo standing in a corner. He had be't 
now, his last card,. because it was not (alte = = e 
a dangerous one to the player. 

But he meant playinz it now. . ; 

He unlocked the safe, and was takin: © 
when a door creaked, and he svunz t-"": 
heels. 

But he was not quick enowsh: 
out, hands were gripred thret 
a face almost touched his, and 

“Don't you remember me? 
bumaaveice, “I'm the Past, ¢ 


€4 he. fon oS Pere 
(Anolter jaslalnen 


(Ture to page 319.) 


WEEK ENDING 
Sept. 21, 1911. 


TAM-BUK IS THE CURE FOR ECZEMA, 
ULCERS, & BLOOD-POISON. 


M*s Y people, who would not dream of neglecting to get 

a bottle of medicine if they were ill, regard with 

surprising indifference anything the matter with their 

skins. The folly of such neglect is clear from the fact that 

the skin, being the most exposed part of the 

human frame, is particularly liable to trouble by 

reason of the thousands of disease-germs that try 

and swarm into the tiniest cut, and by reason of 

other influences that provoke rashes, eczema, 
ringworm, and even worse afflictions. 


In the skin-surface are thousands of very tiny holes or “ pores,” 
and through these pores the skin breathes out the poisonous waste which 
the body must get ridof. This waste takes the form of perspiration and 
other matter. But the work of purifying the body in this way is very 
deleate, and is easily upset. Many a little rough patch on the chest or limbs 
turns to eczema through being pooh-poohed ; and many a simple cut or scratch 
iru the vread-knife or a rusty nail begins the tortures and perils of bloods 
poison for want of a little simple attention right off. 

Keep always handy at home a box of Zam-Buk, one application of 
which will preserve the skin from untold perils. That chafing on the neck 
and face, that bit of irritating rash on the arm or leg, and that throbbing 
of « poisoned finger—signals of danger threatening even your life sometimes 
—can go no further if a dressing of Zam-Buk on clean lint is gently applied. 

There is a wonderful affinity between Zam-Buk and the skin. The 
rich herbal juices of which this precious balm is made sink into the pores of 
the skin, attack and destroy any disease-germs lodging in the flesh, and then 
help to stimulate the skin’s functions back again to their normal activity. 

Eczema, ringworm, ulcers, running sores, scalp trouble, piles and 
blood-poison are often aggravated by neglect or by wrong treatment with 
ordinary ointments ; but no case is too severe or too chronic to be beyond 
Zam-Buk’s beneficial aid. Burning eczema of twenty years’ standing has over 
and over again been cured by Zam-Buk ; the same with piles, and leg ulcers 
of the worst type—even when complicated by the poison that is often passed 
into the sore by stocking dye—get better with simple Zam-Buk dressings put 
on clean once a day. Zam-Buk has the life-long gratilude of thousands of 
mothers for rescuing them from apparently hopeless lameness, as well as for 
reclaiming their loved ones from the disfigurement of ringworm and head 
sores contracted from children at school. 


FREE TRIAL Ever-Ready-Always Effective. 


To prove their faith in Zam-Buk's 


effectiveness the Proprietors will post f THE BEST HEALER. 
@ free sample box to all who send Su - f 
théa coupon and ld. stamp to The 3 eee oe etek Spare 2 2 Sey 
Zam-Buk Co., Greek Street, Leeds. The rccord of Zam-Buk is as unique as 18 the compusiton of Zaim-buk itself, So re iable its 
“ Pearson's Weekly," Sept. 21, 1911, use, so ever-ready in an emergency and wide in its rang2 of usefulness is Zam-Buk that it 
pays to kcep at least one box always handy in the hou 
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WERK ENDING 
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DAINTY DISHES. RT OF STARCHING Stand © ut ms HINTS, 
i \. B ees : 
ae * ways of Cooking Piums To 1H a Re shine mix the starch with soapy In hot weather if you would keep it succt, 
Fruit intended for immediate use should be a regs of course) and the linen will not ms — : 
nl 2 0 sv : that is to -, sweetencd | Stick to ne iron. $1 remove inkstains from the J:.? 
shod i prnpanee airing Tat Fee iat ot |, DER waits oblast stan ead 8 |e : 
boiling water, and when it boils, put in the to the water. pie pill Leyes sr gin a cold | A Clear Rire Ror Grilting 
plums. Let them cook sufficiently but do not For collars, fronts, and sh dom Th Can be obtained by sprinkling over it a ti 'y 
prolong the stewing, as this spoils the tlavour | starch, and iron the articles when damp. "O°! | saltpetre. - 
f the frui 1 red i pul As as | rub over with a piece of flannel dipped in French 
of tie Bei enst recess ot 20 Pe en chalk; rub lightly over this with a picce of white | Wen Polishing Furniture 
roo ea is cooked. ened soap, aad finish with a moderatcly hot iron. : ri ts vinci to oe for it vill 
oO ine the edges of a tart dish with puff paste or A brilliant gloss will result. , a‘ - ea dilagnagen audigier bioagid 
a cood short paste. Fill the dish with plums, and Borax, salt, sugar, wax, lard, ee el akc ka Weey ane Greasy ae 
£00¢ paste. ‘ j : Ties all serve to make the garments iron smoothly anc da few drops of liquid ammonia to ta 
Yow a little moist sugar over them. Cover gi extn ‘The work wi BS mom aitekly amd 


ish wi Yy xe i 10d | take a gloss, if added to the starch. 
Ss aa and ean Vora shirt front use hotstarch, together with onc of | thoroughly done. 


Wipe the plums, cut each in half, and remove { the above substances. Afterstarching, dry it. and dip | Rugs 
the stones, place in a preserving-pan over a vcry it ina thin, raw starch. Leave for a few hours, and Should not be shaken, but hung ona line ‘14 
gentle fire. Stir occasionally to prevent the fruit | iron through a piece of thin muslin. Afterwards | open air and carefully beaten wil a cane bor 


kept for the purpose. 


from sticking to the bottom of the pan until the smooth with a damp cloth, and polish with a polishing 
To Remove Paint from Aprons. 


juice begins to run out of the fruit, when there | iron over a hard board.—(A pair of scissors has been 


Will be sufticient liquid to simmer the plums. When awarded to Miss Marion Kennedy, Plockyn House, Soak the paint stains in a little parof. 1 
reduced to pulp, pass through a sieve and measure. Liantrisant, for sending in this paragraph.) rub thoroughly till the paint is removed, tha» a 
For every pound of pulp allow three-quarters of a in the ordinary way. 

pound of sugar. Replace in the pan, and boil FOR HEATING FLAT-IRONS. Felt Carpet 


until the marmalade thickens, removing any scum A very handy appliance for heating fiat-irons 
which may arise. Crack the stones, remove the over an 
kernels, blanch them by dropping into boiling water ordinary 
for a few minutes, take off the brown skin, and stove 1s 
add the white kernels to the preserving-pan © few $ easily made 
minutes before it is removed from the fire. Bottle from a 
in dry jars, tie down and store in the usual way. length of }- 
To Preserve Plums (American Pashion). inch rod 

Prepare a syrup by boiling as much water and iron. Pro- 
sugar as required, allowing one pound of sugar cure a piece 
to each pint of water. Boil for ten minutes. Then of iron 
place the fruit into the syrup, and boil until the about two 
skin shows signs of cracking, which it must not be fect long 
allowed to complete. Remove fruit carefully with end bend 
a spoon from syrup and place in glass_ bottles, it into 
previously heated in the oven, filling up" to the top the shape 


Is apt to get dusty round the edzes, Ao r 
sweeping. go over it with a damp duster oi) svt 
will be surprised how much dust comes tp. «1 
how bright the felt will look after. 

When Cleaning up a Fireplace 

Sprinkle some ter leaves amon tha nto, 
They will prevent the dust from flying about, 1 
will keep the room wonderfully clean. “ba... 
should Le remembered for a sick-room. 

Fenders in Summer 

Are apt to get rusty, for they miss the 7 tv 
cleaning. To prevent this, take a cluth vi oa 
little sweet oil on it, and rub all the steels 
lightly. This will not show, and takes chi. ill 
effect of the damp. 


with syrup. Cover with strong tissue paper i shown to fit | Ply Papers ’ ee 

dipped in milk. Allow two coverings, pressed firmly your stove. Can be made thus: Melt some resin, ants 9 

- round the necks of the bottles, and when dry this Two flat | soft add to it sweet oil or lard to make b. 

should be as tight as a drum, excluding all air. irons may | cold, the consistency of honey. Spr ‘ 

About three quarts of syrup should be sufficient : be heated | mixture on squares of brown paper ant yy \ 

for nine or ten pounds of fruit. at once on this appliance, which holds them in the | convenieat places. When covered with i tsa 
Other fruit may be bottled in the same way. best position for rapid heating. the paper.—(Reply to Ord READE.) 


RADAR ARR RAR PP DDL DLO OA 


PAPER-BAG PAPER BA 


Spd at hie { PAPER BAG COOKERY. SNES, 


Fish Cooked in a Papakuk Bag. The Toughest Meat 


Turbot. ; : | ALL ABOUT A NEW BOOK. Becomes juicy and tender when cov: i fn 
Take two or three thick slices of turbot and So great has been the demand for recipes and Papakuk bags. 

brush with butter, sprinkle with pepper and salt, | hints on Papakuk bag cooking that a new book 

and a squeeze of lemon. Place in a greased bag | has been prepared (and is now ready, price Gd. 

with half a cup of fish stock or water. Cook for! post free 7d., from Prarson’s Weekly —Papakuk 

fifteen minutes, and serve with anchovy sauce. Eng Departenctit, 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C.) 


Meats Re-Cooked in Papakuk Bags . . 
Ave more digestible than wheu res.) + 9 
any other way. 


Trout. on the subject. This little b ; “’ | When Cooking Puff Pastry - 
Choose fish which are absolutely fresh, clean | hundred a fifty a, ieee ao Do not allow the edges to touch thes af 
Hignon ely: and slip into a well-buitered bag with | a few most interesting illustrations. the bag. Choose one sufficiently lize t val 
Se : oS . ba ae Ree Pig ale Bag a) . The book has been oa by the Countess this. ee 

ith melte Pes ae ars Serkoff, who has personally tested the recipes | When Cooking Pics and Bruit Tarts in PosK 
with melted butter into which o tablespoonful of | given, all of which are tasty and yet economical Bags, ‘ 
vinegar and a little chopped parsley has Leen stirred, | and eminently suited to the family of limited Cut one or two slits in the pastry, 20 Ut . 
eae: ae ac ie pe séle and aut tate | means; while the hints given will be found most in the upper side of the bag. 

n) . zi = i . 4 ar kel ita 
snippets the size of an average whitebait (which useful to the accomplished cook as well as to the | When Making a Fruit Tart to be Coc 


should be about two inches long and half an inch | 9: he bottom ef the | 
‘ : : c ' should be bo fi st ES Place a saucer at the bottom cf (° j 
quel Eppes on 4 ey es and sprinkle | bs sold out ughtnow, as the first edition will shortly receive the juice of the fruit, and avels >> S 
iberally with flour seasoned with pepper and salt. | .4 ; over into the bag. 

Shake them in a cloth, and place in a well-buitered Se ne GAG ||| (h | Gaernks Polatoes and Parsnips 

Papakuk bag. Cook for twenty minutes on a guid Should He nr sets ‘pieces, wwackisll Ie 
in a hot oven. Serve on a very hot dish with very wet into a well-greased baz. Carrel’. 
quartered lemons and brown bread and butter. nips should have a little milk or Water plas 


| bag, potatces require notliing. 


eo 
HOW TO GET THE BAGS. 

The Papakuk paper bags, which can be supplied from 
the offices of “Pearson's Weekly” — Papakuk Bag 
Department, 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C.—can be 
had at the following prices: 


Partridees. | 
. Prepare the bird as usual, place in a Papakuk | 
bag, and cook from twenty to thirty minutes, | 
according to whether it be young or old. Serve | 
with Lread sauce. | 
Grouse. | 


Sizes. 25. . 
z7 by 5S ins. Os. 6d. Os. 10d. 1s. 6a. 
9t « 7)» Os. 7d. d. . . 
- 14) ., 108 ,, Os. 10d. 1s. 7d. 3s. Od. 
20) , 38k, Is. 3d. 2s. 4d. 4s. 6d. 
205 4 153... Is. 6d. 2s. 10d. Ss. 6d. 
Be 7 7 . ‘ | And twenty-five of zny four different sizes will be sup- 

Yrepare in the usual way, place ina well-greased — $ plied at the hundred rate. Ths mos:useful sizes, kewever, 
bag and cook for from ten to twenty minutes. No | 3 are No. 2 and No. 4. 


Sago and Tapioca Puddings , 

Can be cooked in Papakuk bass if th p 
tapioca is soaked overnight. The lag: 
greased inside and out. 


When Cooking Mutton Chops ; . 
In a Papakuk bag spread each chop! 


amateur. Copies of the new Papakuk cookery book Papakuk Bag, a agi v8 
| 
| 
| over with butter and tuck in the tail. 


flavouring should be ploced in the bez. and it should All applications for bags shou'd be acc i 

= st \ ie baz. an at ompanicd by a J | Ling 
be served with breadcrumbs ard bread sauce. | 2 remittance and acdressed envelope. These bags are | when Cooking pe id i eee i . 
Sardines. | exclusively made by Messrs. Lepard & Smiths after care- Chiocee 5, hag ate eat “a 


Open a tin of sardines and empty them with fulexperiments. The paper has been analysed by Messrs. | contents swelling during the process Of Cur 
their oil into an ungreased Lag; fasten and place Clayton. Beadle, & Stevens, and pronounced to be perfecily | To Save Time. _ 
in the oven for five minutes. During this time , } Pure and free from injurious chemicals, and only white of | All foods to be ccoked in Papakus |: - 
make slices of toast (as wany as required), butter , $ 2 and flour is uscd in pasting the bags, . be placed in their respective bags overmics ss 


. . ‘ V Suitable clips for fastening the bags can be supplied in the. . : . : va merbine » 
them ard cut into strips. Place one sardine on ¢ yoes at 6d. per hundred clips. | gaving a great deal of time in tne BcrBive 


each strip and serve. | § 000000 oe COSel ese bse SeeSSOSCOOSOSSSeTees the housewife is naturally busy. 


° . . . ° . a 
For the best replies I will ¢ ze five pairs of scissors. Lalies only. Mark nosteards “ Waist.” (Sce poz? 312) 
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ail. Pearson’s Weekly Advertisement Supplement. 


MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS 


aro inserted under this heading at the rate of 2s. per line of 7 words or part thereof. 
Every Advertisement must be prepaid. All communications should be addressed to 
the Advertisement Manager, ‘‘ Pearson's Weekly,’’17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 
Advertisements must be received by Tuesday morning for the following week’s issue. 


. — Doctor’s famous 
BLUSHING, BR bel hi Stevens (Box 3), 
ex Piceadilly, Manchester. 


ETIQUETTE FOR MEN.—A book settin, 
in simple style full and accurate direction tor 
due observance of modern modes and manrers 
fermen, \s paeaurtts for Men, "by G.R. M. Devereux, 
. ad, post free, for 1/2 from A. F. Sowter, 
Publisher, 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. ° 


FOOD VALUE 
OF CHEESE 


Remarkable Statement by 
U.S. Department of Agriculture 


Physical Weakneascs, 4 pleted 
ee bles. Treatise, with fu particulars, 
Avie Thondreds of testimonials of complete cures, 
ce eealed, pust free, two stampe.—P, J, Murray, 
125 High Holborn, London, W.C. 

ee 

RITING. — Novelists, story-writers, 

€ bat tet der ‘others who require their manuscripts 
tyreuritten, should eend a t-card Sex terme 50 
Dies Morita, 16 Bridge Road, Hammersmith, London 
W. Special reduction for long 


STRENGTH: Tow Lost: How Regained.— 
Interesting and instructive remarks to young and 
middie-ared men on “How to Preserve Strength, 
Create Vitality, and Increase Nerve Stamina.” A 
bricf treatise on Nervous Exhaustion, Loss of 
Strength, Poverty of Nerve Force and Debiluty ia 
Charles “Gordons 6 Gordselaiy Barra Bee 

i 01 do: ne D: q 
: Sorke. in, epenssry, Bru 


POULTRY KEEPING.—Those who would 
lke full inatructions as tot! e keeping, breeding {and 
rearing of poultry for both pleasure and profit muy 
find it in “ Poultry Keeping, and How to Make it 
Pay,” by F. E, Wilson, which may be had, price 1/2, 

it free, from A. F. sowter, Publisher, 17 Henrietta 

treet, London, W.C. 


TIFICIAL TEETH BOOGET; 
ee tana by post; full value per return, oroffer 
pace, — Messrs. Browning, Actual Manufacturers, 
& Oxford Street, London (Estab. 100 years). 


ELB.—Every man suffering from 
-yanrooos ita accompanying debility and 
Jy. us weakness should send for illustrated circular 
ne ng its eucccesfal treatment and cure by the 
nal and painless method, No electricity. 
aled, post 1ree, two stam .—E. B, Norton, 
hancery Lane, London, W.C. 


AGENTS WANTED, either sex. Private 
Xmas Cards. Low prices. Splendid free samples. 
Prompt delivery. Liberal commission. —“ Bcyal,” 
89 Aidersgote Street, London. 


According to a circular issued by the United States 
Department of Agriculture, we ought to eat more 
cheese. Cheese, it is stated, has twice the food value 
of fresh keef, and one pound of it is equal to two 
pounds of eggs or three pounds of fish. 


ASTROLOGY.— Events, Changes, Fortunate 
PUD Un aainh ANCES fd dou, 
‘uture . Sen th-date, 1/- P.O.— . Gould, 
Clare House, Whitchurch Koad, Cardiff. i 


- DUPLOYAN SHORTHAND 
SLOAN: (pee produces highest speed. lilus, 
booklet {ree.—Sloan-Duployan Assocn., Ramsgate. 


MARGATE.—The Clarence Boarding Estabiish- 
ment, Eastern Esplamude, (liftonville. Unique 
position, fucing Oval, Excellent cuisine, select com- 
pany, moderate terms.—Apply Marageress. 


.— Bave nearly 50°/o buying factory direct. 
aoa swaANTED. — Write for Hat, past iculars, 
British Loot Co., 156 Portland Square, 


ee 


GHT OF HAND TRICES—A few 
(cicamiocine tricks are always useful in the after 
dinner interval. You can learr e number of effec 
tive tricks which need Nttle or no apparatus with 
very littie trouble by studyin, * After Diner 
Bleighisand Pocket Tric ”? by C. Neil. Send 
12 to A. F. Sowter, Publisher, 17 Henrietta Street, 
London, W.C, 


Experiments carried out by Government Scientists 
asscciated with the Department cf Agriculture have led 
them to advocate strongly the eating of cheese. It 
proved of great benefit to the general health of the 
subjects used in their experiments. 


INCOME TAX.—If vou wish to avoid trouble 
and expense, bay “A Wandy Guide to Inccme Taz 
Payers.” It will solve all your difficulties in naking 
acorrect return, and thus avoid overcharge. Send 
fourteen stamps to A. F. Sowter, 17 Henrietta St, 
London, W.C. 


POST-CARDS PROM PHOTOGRAPH 


£ ' . 
yPOST-CARD FROM PHOTOGRAPH The U.S. Department of Agriculture's recommendation 


is strongly supported by an eminent British Scientist, 
who states that cheese is the mcst concentrated form 
of nourishment with which we are ecquainted, ard 
contains the highest proportion of thcse constituents 


LETTER-WRITING.—Those who want in- 
struction in letter-writing. from applications for a 
situation to ‘ove letters, or on any businese or private 
matters, should obtain ‘‘ How Shall I Word It? "by 
G. RB. M. Devereux. Send 12 to A. F. Sowter, 
Publisher, 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


BALL FORECASTS by genuine 
eee ainiy. 1l.; stamped addresses.—Coriett, 
Bichmond Grove, Douglas, I.0.M. 


“PEARSON'S WBEELY” PICTURE 
puzELs SOLUTIONS, 1: complete, Spark. 


sing: 64 ; Winniny ROSES.—Full instructions for the cultivation : i 
He et a Get re efforts ‘tram the end care of Roses in order to crow them tothe best which build up nerve and muscle. 
rpc eva otter of ble Wins communes | Grow nk hy Suske bidte pice FE ban ro, ss ; 
ste on prizes over £L. Stamped, 90419 200 SOF eee nonter, Publisher, 17 Henrietta strect, The only objection that can ke urged against cheese 


pecker — is that some people find it indigestible, but the science 


— . of cheesemaking has advanced with rapid strides of 
e late, and the introduction of St. Ivel Lactic Cheese has 
overcome this trouble, 


WOOD MILNE PAL oan 

= 

St. Ivel Lactic Cheese is not only most digestible, Lut 
is an actual aid to good digestion. 


One of the reasons for this is that milk used in 
making St, Ivel Lactic Cheese is inoculated with a pure 
lactic acid culture. During the process of fermentation 
a large proportion (38 per cent.) of the casein is ren- 
deredgoluble, and the albuminous matter is prepared 
for digestion. Sixty-eight per cent. of the phosphate 
of lime, which is the chief mineral substance of milk, is 
also rendered soluble during the fermentation. 


St. Ivel Lactic Cheese is an excellent food for grow- 
ing children. Many medical men specially recommend 
it for this purpose on account of its value as a brain 
food. It is rich in organic phosphorus, the most 
powerf_l of all brain nutrients, 


61d. each from Grocers and Dairymen. 


Only 
the real 
*Wood-Biines* 


provide such comfort, such 
resilience, such enduring wear. 
Only the real ‘Wood-Milnes’ are 
such a “great cconomy; only 
the real ‘Wood - Milnes’ give 
you such all-round satisfaction. 


nf 


Rubber H 


ado from a hicher quatity rubber than 
preemahe offered in Binck or Brown, 
or Grey. In several sarietics and sizes 
for Ladies’ and Gent's boots and shces. 


gar Best to lct the Boctmakor fix them “Ww 
See the name ‘ Wood-Blitné’ on every heel. 


AC TICs 


j 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY 7ST 


——— 


THE LARGEST VINE IN THE WORLD. September 23rd, she will set to work at once cn tie 
‘A. C. L. has been reading about the famous old 
vine near Cumberland Lodge, Windsor Great Park. 
“Ts it the largest vine in the world ?” he asks. 
“T am told that it yields 2,000 bunches of grapes 
every year, and this seems to mo to be a record. 
Can you tell me what becomes of the grapes ? °—— 
First of all, A. C. L., the vine at Windsor is not 
the largest in the world. This proud record is held 
by one that grows in Carpinteria, California. It 
was planted in 1842, and in 1895 yielded no fewer 
than ten tons of grapes! In point of age it is 
beaten by the vine at Windsor, which is 144 years 
old. The grapes are sent to the King’s table 
wherever his Majesty may be, and many bunches 
are forwarded to the London and Windsor hospitals. 
Formerly, quantity was considered before quality, 
but now the reverse is the case. So fine are the 
grapes of this old vine that the King and Queen 
refer them to any others which appear on the 
oyal table. The famous Hampton Court vine, 
though over 150 years old, is only about half the 
size of the one at Windsor. 


A “P.W.t) MARRIAGE BURBAU. . 

A FEw weeks ago I declined to start a marriage 
bureau column on this page. One of my reasons 
for refusing was that I did not think such a column 
would come within our motto. A Manchester 
reader, who uses the nom-de-plume_ of RETLAND, 
disagrees with me. He writes: “You say that 
this does not come under the P.W. motto, * To 
interest, to elevate, to amuse.’ Now can you tell 
me what is more fnteresting to a man or woman 
than a good home; what is more elevating than 
working for each other, and cheering each other up 
in times of trouble ; and, last, what is more amusing 
than to watch children playing, to hear their first 
attempts to speak, and their pretty prattle when 
they can speak ? ”—— 

Very ingenious, RETLAND, but, nevertheless, it is 
not good enough to make me alter my decision. It 
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ONLY TWO MORE WEEKS NOW 


and the first instalment of 


“A Strange Sin,” 


will be in your hands. 


SEPTEMBER 28rx IS THE DATE. 
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is all very well if you get a good home, and a good 
husband or wife. But where the trouble comes in, 
in these marriage bureaus, is that they are so open 
to fraud, end I wouldn't like any of my readers to 
be able to blame me for that. 


TAKING A MAN-AND HIS NAME! : 

Herngis a little point which often troubles the 
gentler sex. Mo ty is the lady who raises it. “‘I 
am shortly going to be nee she writes, ‘‘ and 
I should like to know what my name will be then. 
How should friends address me on their letters ? 
Do I still keep my own initials with my husband's 
surname, or do I use his initials ?’”-—— 

You would take his initials, Morty. Suppose 
Miss M. A. Smith were marrying Mr. K. L. Brown. 
Then after she were married she would be known 
as Mrs. K. L. Brown, and not as Mrs. M. A. Brown. 
The same rule applies, by the way, if she becomes 
a widow. She is still known as Mrs. K. L. Brown 
ied she marries again, when her name alters as 
above. 


AUGUST HINTS AND DISHBS RESULT. 

Tuat my readers have found out that paper-bag 
cookery is the best and cheapest way to cook has 
been shown by the great number of entries I 
received for the paper-bag competition on the ladies, 
page during the month of August. In this contes3 

offered 53. for the best paper-bag recipe, and 5s. 
for the best paper-bag hint. The first prize has been 
awarded to C. R. Bromer, c.o. W. H. Smith & 
Son, St. Mary's Road, Market Harboro’, and the 
second prize to Mrs. G,. Crerar, 35 York Place, 
Edinburgh. 

AN P.A.P. PLAY. 

Tux Fresh Air Fund is going to have a play— 
this time with wn-up actors instead of the 
little ones of the back streets. When Miss Ellaline 
Terriss, the wife of the famous actor manager, Mr. 
Seymour Hicks, arrives back from South Africa on 


new play. 

It is called The Slum Angel, and it will be prodvcod 
at the Coliseum. The first scene shows the + ie 
Angel, Lady Mary Burgwin, going down ty to 
scenes of squalor and misery, and taking the Lidilieg 
for a day in the country and the fresh air. : 

The second scene is laid in the country i: } 
The children will play in the meadows. ‘tile on 
donkeys, wander through cornfields, and la: 4 
glorious time of it. With the end of the day t!s x 
taken back to their slum homes. As the bedi. om 
lights go out one by one, @ policeman seniors 
up the street. One of the children leans out o' ts 
window, and calls across to another, “Good nicht! 
Next year ?” , 

“T hope so,” is the reply, and so the curtain flls, 
One of the songs in the piece that will sure to } sove 

pular is sung by Miss Ellaline Torriss, aud ia 
called, ‘ Oh, for a day in the country !” 

The kiddie up above asks, “ Next year?” 

Are you going to say “ Yes” to that kidci: rest 
year, and “ Yes” to some other kiddie this year? 

Send along that ninepence now. Thank you! 


THE KING AND THE P.A.P. 

On Wednesday, August 30th, 600 TPat!-rsea 
children spent o happy day at Hampton Court 
with the help of the Fresh Air Fund. 

During the day the following message was sent 
to the King: 

Sir hundred Battersea boys and girls q7t! red 
at Hampton Court under the auspicrs of the 
Fresh Atr Fund desire to thank his Muy sty 
for his practical inierest, and to wish hin and 
her Majesty a long and prosperous reign. 


The following reply was received from Lis 
Majesty at Tulchan ge: 


Please convey to Battersea girls anil lys 
his Majesty's thanks for their best wis 2— 
(Signed) Ponsonby. 

The King has helped the Fresh Air Pus! rt 
royally this year. The King leads, wail you 
follow ? 

TRAMWAYMBEN AND THE P.A-P. 

Tuovuan strikes and rumours of strike: Lave 
been in the air about the tramwaymen in v.:.cus 

arts of the country, they have not forzotten the 
Kiddies in all their trouble. Fifty drivers and 
conductors of the London County Council. York 
Road, Wandsworth Yard, have sulsciled 
£4 2s.6d. Mr. W. Drage, the Tispector, ins ling 
it, writes: “It will give a hundred chilren aa 
outing in Epping Forest, and I hope to send io 
another subscription before the suramier is Over.” 

If tramwaymen can think of the kiddics wien they 
are full of their own troubles surely you can! 

The kiddies are waiting for your ninepen.c! 


P.A.P. SPECIAL DAYS. . 

Tux following Fresh Air Fund outing las just 
taken place: September 11, “ Diana Huau-ltone 
Wedderburn’s Birthday Party.” 


There are no expenses of management for tlo Fresh 
Air Fund. All expenses are borne by the pi 9" 
Messrs. C. Arthur Pearson, Limited, the D: 
Limited, the Standard Newspapers, 

the Ragged School Union. There 33 2) © 
of class or creed. Ninepence pay3 for a a 
for a child; £8 2s. pays for @ complete P 
with the necessary attendants. Subscript 
addressed_to the Hon. Secretary, BA 
Weckly, Henrietta Strect, London, w.c., : 
acknowledged in the paper. Collecting forms 2.4: 
had on application. 


List of Fresh Air Fund Subscrip‘‘ons 
appears on the red page opposite. 
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STUDY FOOTBALL FORM. 

‘As I write these lines, the football season has 
begun, the preliminary matches have been played, 
and our various football teams have given an 
indication of their form for the coming season. 

The form displayed in these opening matches 
should be of immense help to you in trying for our 
£250 football prize, for,as we say in the announce- 
ment of the competition, ‘‘ the competitor who will 
gain is not the reader who guesses haphazard but 
the one who bases his forecast on his knowledge of 
the capabilities of the teams engaged.” 

Last season our big football prize was won by 
reacers who acted on this principle, and there 
is nd reason why you should not beequally successful. 

You will find ull particulars of this week's contest 
on the first page, so tura to it now. Study the 
matches on the entry-form, and do your best to win. 
OUR PIGEON RACE. 

Ly the time this number is in your hands our 
great pigeon race from the et ap Palace will 
have been flown. I hope to publish the results in 
next week's issue. 

TO CATCH THE EYE. 

In one of the footlines recently I told how Mr. 
Jones, a bootmaker.had just opened a new shop, and 
1 invited P.W. readers to bring their bright rains 
to work to think out an attractive notice that would 
eatch the public eye. 

One reader suggested the following : 

HALT! 
ATTENTION !! 
STAND AT EASE!!! 


- Equally effective and clever was tne notice 
submitted by another competitor : 

WALK IN, PLEASE 

WALK OUT PLEASED. 

A third competitor's attempt was wittily ex- 
pressed as follows: “ When you put your ‘ foot 
down’ put it down in Jones’ boots,” and you 
will agree that the effort of a fourth competitor 
was also smart and humorous: “ If you patronise 
us, you will never know ‘ where the shoe pinches.’ ’’ 

You will find awards in Footlines Contests on 
cover page opposite. 

THE COST OF AMUSEMENT. 

““Wuy should we be forced to pay so much for 
our amusements ?” writes P. A. N. “The other 
night I went toa theatre. The seat cost me half-a- 
guinea, I paid sixpence for a programme, & shilling 
for the cloakroom fee, and one-and-sixpence for a 
whisky and soda. Don't you think that these 
charges are simple robbery ?’’—— 

It depends upon the point of view, P. A. N. 
There is no difficulty in finding out the charges at 
any place of amusement before you enter it. The 
prices you mentfon are nothing to a rich man, 
though they may seem a lot to you. There is no 
need, therefore, why you should attend a theatre 
which charges the prices you mention. There are 
plenty of amusements nowadays, from cinemato- 
crap shows to grand opera, which cater for all 
classes and all pockets. You can surely pick out 
from among them one which wiil suit you and your 
pocket. 

WHY FOOLSCAP ? 

S. F. B. writes me a long letter praising P.W. 
so much that I have gone as near blushing as an 
editor can. Tho letter is written on a sheet of 
foolscap, and S. F. B. ends: “ Why is this particular 
shape of paper called foolscap ?”’ 

There are several explanations, &. F. B., one 
is that it comes from the Italian foglio capo, or 
{olio-sized paper, the watermark being a fool’s 
head, with cap and bells. Another, and more 
romantic, story is that Cromwell ordered all Govern- 
ment paper to be watermarked with a fool's cap 
inctead of a crown, to show his contempt for 
royalty. When Charles Il. came to the throne 
it was forgotten at first to replace the fool’s cap 
with the royal crown again. Afterwards, the King 
was afraid to do anything which would recall the 
eae of the Commonwealth. There you are, 

’. F. B., take your choice! 
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RULES FOR FOOTLINE COMPETITIONS. 

1. All answers or attempts must be written on 10% 
cards, addressed to the Editor, Pearsons Wd 
Henrietta Street, London, 'V.C. : 

9. You may take part in any number of there : 
competitions, but your reply to each must Le Wi trou 0a 
separate postcard. a 

3. Mark each postcard with the name of thee smpey 
for which it is intended in the top left-hand c'n: 
will find this name in the announcement of thee ©” 
in the footline. Provided these conditic e 
all the postcards may be sent in one enye.0.) 
“Postcard”? in the top left-hand corner, but cae ts 
must bear the fall name aud address of the s°3. a. 

4. All attempts must arrive not later tua bee -- 
September 21st. ; ra 

6. Each competition will be jadzed seprrate.s. & 
prizes, as annonnced in the footlings, will be a+ 
the efforts considered the best. 7 2 a 

6. In tho event of ties for a money prs, tee PS 
be divided, and, where the awards are cts, tae po 
be awarded at the discretion of the EJitor. 


Printea by Honace Cox, Bresm's Buildings, F C., ond 
Published by C. ARTHUR Pzansox, L7>. at Pear? 
Weekly Buildings, Henrietta Street, London. * 


Note.—A prize for each reader whose letter is dealt with on this vage or whose suggestion for a title is used. 
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Fresh Air Fund Subscriptions. 


-oyionsly acknowledged, £4,483 16s. 8d. od. G. H. U., 1s. 6d.; Capt. G. J. Gould, £5; W. 
-:nghton Jones, £1 58.; B. M., 10s. 6d.; Mrs. Kagan, pees ¥. M., 1s. 6d.; H. Beckwith, 108°; C. 
\te"Greatorex, £1; B. Belh’£1;'5. C. M., | Goupim, 10s. 6d.: J. Hansor, ds.; Mrs. H. B. Gold, £1; 
i, £1; J. H. Phillips, 4s.; H.'A. S., 1s.; Is ta eee J. Brown, 10s.; Ellen and Baby Alic, 
ot; A. H. Rieger. 6s.; J. Duniop, 1s. 6d.; - 6d.; Sympathiser, 88.; H 103.; Anon., 9d.; 
13"; Ella and Dona Wal 


ler, 28.; Doddie and Stamps, 1s. 6d.; F. Pearman, 1s.; ‘Anon., 28. 6d. Mrs. 

G' and W., 1s. 6d.; Anon., Sd.; A Mother payeroed. 3 : Miss L. Wise, 108.; D. M., 38. Sd.; A 
N.Bishell, 9s. €d:; Anonymous, Is. 6d.; | PRG" 44-64 W. H. W., 2s. 6d.; Mrs. Bilke, 9d.: 
do Is. _6d.; Ruby C. Franklin, 103.; For } D. Redm Bs hog E. Baker, 1s. 6d.; M. F., 38.; E. and 
M. Knight, 4s. 6d.; A Sorrowing Mother, | 5, nee man, 1s, Gd.; For Two, 1s. 6d.; E. P. Wheatley, 
s.°3a.; J. Jarvis and Co., 5s.; Miss Day, | Joannides, bs” han For a Girl, 9d.: Mr. and Mrs. 
is €d.: B.C. 94.; Anon, I8.; A Friend, | ,osynides, 58. 3d.; J.T, Is. 6d; per Daity Malt, 8d. ; 
col. W, 8. Jervis, 7s, 6d.; A. and B. O., | gurletey 38.3 Anon., 2s. 6d.; A Lost Bet, Od.; M. H. 
wll, is, 6d.; Mra. Henry Joseph, 108. 24-; | 90° “ALL he Trio, 2s. 3d.; E. M. Miller, 53.; Anon., 
A. C., 48. €d.; Mrs. A. F. Young, 2s. 6d.; | Gog. B ast, Is. 6d.: H. S., 1s. 6d.; Stamps, 9d.; 
id: Mrs. Bengon, 2s. €d.; C. M. Trees, 2s.; I Ba Dav 1s. 6d.; C. Hawthorn, 23. Gd; M. Eastham, 
~ "li, 18.3 A. Comrie, 1s. 6d.; A.C, A. S., ECE ae o ra Telegraphist, S.A., 5s.; Anon., 9d.; 
aits sent in with postcards, 14s. 10d.; W. n. E. K., 108.; J. Howlett, 1s.; Procrastination, 9d.; 


Mrs. S. J. Cummings, 


Martyn, Japan, 103.; Reader, 3d.; Anon., , #3 33.; E. J. N. Dublin, 38.; 
i. nd Mayourneen, 3s, 34 Child Lover, 8 Ay a ae Ss : Bidldy, Od, | Se ig Ws 
il, 1s. 6d.; uover of Kiddies, 5s. ra. | aay an, athe Bev. G. A. Archer, 63.; anc 
fi “ak, 1s.; Lady of Poole, 1s. 6d.; A Reader, E. H., 38.; H. D. B.. 28.; In Memory of A. M. G., S8.; 


A. E. Allen, 1s. 6d.; Sympathiser, 1s.; W. L. Lowe, 3s. 


CottecteD: D. H. Mill, £1 10s.; Bus Com v, Cow- 
fold, 38.: Misa Blackwell, 23. Gd: Misa, Pirtcher, 
cd.; Eglington : T. F. Dowsing £2 14s. 6d.; on the S.S. Solo, by Com. T. Bridges, £7 
VW Lee 3s.; Miss Ehrenfest, 4s.; Anon, Y.M.C.A. Tent, Kent Brigade. Crowborouzh, £3 38° 5d: 
Waste aa, U0. Hemet, 10) Anca, | Je gees pet ms grt Manin, tn Al ee 

Is. 6d.; b., ona | 4s. 6d.; J. Richarda, 63.; Wynne Ros i Tiristiz 
ibbard, 58.3; Ridge and Beat, Is. €d.; | Pudeavour, por C. Hart. gt a ag el nig! 


_ 1s, 6d.; Anon., 5s.; A. E. Haines, 53.5 | Nes. All . . oN, 
pas ’ % 5 3 ott, 63. 2d.; F. Newman, 4d.; ) all Foo 
Mumbles, 3s.; A Lover of Little Children, | ang Athletic Company, £3 ta iviterston Gaite Bs 


“> 102.; A Nugse, 3s.; Jessie and Leslie, ‘ ' NM es . ‘ 
rch, 9d.;. Mrs. Wise, 103.; Anon., Is. 6d.; pn a Che gers J.C. Waites, §3.; Warren Lawn 


ver, 98. 3d.; A Holiday Maker, 5s.; Baby 
in, 38. 6d.; Miss H. Savage, 13s. 3d.; Joan 
\". Mansfield, 5s.; D. S. and B., 4s.; Rev. 
‘1; Musselburgh, ie D. T._J., 23. 3d.; 


re Ladner, 153.; Hz : y 

ined, ne Ee Es at baile 2s. 3d.; G. Edmunds, pg ee ee oa 
rite os td Miss K’ Goddard Hi M.S M. L. Williams, 143. 9d.; Miss A. Simmonds, 4s. 6d.: 
es bn Oe te sect an wath poatcarda’ Epsomites, 83, 9d.; School Children and Staff, Garrison 
ne os ba G. U. Lockton, los: Mrs: rigs Bombay, 7s. 6d.; Staff of London Pavilion, 
ine Ef idee A. F. Ha Oe The Teo | & 6s. 2d.; J. de L., 43. €d.; Miss Whittington, 6s.; 


W._H. Fentiman,: 7s. 6d.; E. C. Coates, lls. 6d.; 
J. Fleming Clark, 15s.; two J.’s, 1s.; W. P. Cadman, 
4s. 6d.; A. riggs, 168.; The Grand Theatre, Don- 
caster, per J. Chapman, £2 6s. d.; Singapore Friends, 
per ’ . Buckley, £2 7s.; Miss W. Ranwell, 
£1 16s. Gd.; Rev. A. H. Lunn, Que Que, £1 123. 6d.; 
Friends at Hoetjes Bay, Cape Province, £1 123.; 
Postal and Telegraph Staff at Kimberley. per T. 
Furmston, £5 183.; W. Creak, lls. 6d.; Alison, 5s.; 
Beaconsfield, Kimberley, £13; Com. R. A. Norton, £2. 


Grand (P.W.) total, £4,603 11s. 8d. 


‘ Results of Footline Competitions. 


\ Haycock, 1s.; Increment, 3s.; Mrs. A. W. 
‘Three Cigars Leas, 1s. €d.; R. C. D, Leeds, 
i!, 10s.; Miss C, Paterson, 16s. 6d.; U. W., 
vYos.; G. M. H., 38.; Mrs. C. Orpen, £1; 
|, and Winnie Haines, 1s. 6d.; A. B. P., 

- Hill, 3s.; Dymchurch, 1s 6d.; F. Stan- 
cd.; Smailliw, 1s, 6d.; J. G. H. G., 1s, 6d.; 
cd; R. O. 8., 6d.; Penitent, 3s. €d.; M.A. 
1a.; A Reader of Nove, Macazine, ls. 6d.; 
:, £1; Miss C. E. Mann, 103.; Anonymous, 
e, Tom, and Nora, 2s. 6d.; G. E. Sunnuck, 


“WASP” CONTEST. peten Cranwell, Sleaford; J. Latham, 189 Marsh 
r» vidittine verse selected as tho best entitled | Lens, Bootle: J:, Lovesrave, 42. Went Bt. | Henley- 
li. “ther killed the wasp” was sent by R. K.| Fifeshire. itchell, Stob Cross, Markinch, 


1. 74 Allingham Road, South Park, Reigate, 
- )rize of five shillings has been awarded 
owing s 
il. broke two windows and a lamp, 
six plates, a soup tureen ; 
i] aashed the stick of mother’s gamp, 
Four enps, the clock, one screen ; 
random blow then laid me out, 
\nl now T am in hosp- 
Ital, with time to think about 
How father kills a wasp! 
“PARTRIDGE” CONTEST. 
~ were asked : ** Why is a roast partridge 
vier puff?” Five pairs of pocket-scissors 
lest veplies have been ewarded to the 


“SANDWICH” CONTEST. 
Laptes were asked : ‘‘ Why is an afternoon tea-gown 
like a cucumber sandwich ?”’ The following reply, 
considered the best, was received from Mrs. Nash, 
135 Melfort Road, Thornton Heath, to whom the prize 
of five shillings has been sent : 
. * Because ‘dressing’ in it adds piquancy to the 
dainty. 
“EGO” CONTEST. 
For the best sentence, not exceeding) twenty- 
five words, in which only one vowel was used. a prize 
of five shillings was) offered. It was won by 
Miss E. Goddard, 7 Liverpool Terrace, Worthing, 
Sussex, with the following attempt: PS 
I wish this thing I'm writing 


Mizht with its * winning ” wit, 
‘ten, 38 Gorse St., Stretford. Lancs; E. Nana sep oe ay: a ee 
- Victoria Ave., Alma Park, Levenshulme; Its skill in“: inditins, Sy 
: He tides Bhs Dencue een tras fie Find kind sirs * prizing”’ it. 
‘asphall, Carnlough, Pelfast; Miss E. M. ay 
vudale Ave., B. Boldon, Durham. “MACAW” CONTEST. 


Tit five pairs of pocket scissors have been won by 
the following : 

B.C. Carver, 13 College St., Swindon; W. F. Cross- 
lagd, 105 Burcot Rd, Heeley, Sheffield; A. Paterson, 
Grantlea. Mount Vernon, Glasgow; W. Smith, Crindle- 
dyke Cottage, Newmains, Lanarkshire; F. C. Woolmer, 
6 Highbury Hill, N. $ 


“ PAPBAG” 


“BOOTS” CONTEST. 
trons were invited to suggest an attractive 
‘te to be used by Jones on opening a new 
Ihe prizes of five briar pipes have been 


rio, 543 Rochdale Rd., Manchester; T. F. 


way, St. Ives, Hunts: £. H. Gomes, 194 CONTEST. 


inl, E Feria ee 4 artwell : ate 
~ Neeetion eiminaiacr Or are Tuk prize of five shillings for the best four-line 
TY WikltHinenatorn: verze on paper bays was won by Mrs. R. F. Booth, 
“E@G” CONTEST. 80 Union Street, Aberdeen, with the following : 


““O bag! O paper bag! O bag of future cooks. 
My cooking’s now perfection, and as easv as it locks; 
No mor2 does hubby grumble, but only bill and coo, 
For gages tastes better than ‘ Mother's’ used 
te do.” 


| -atches were offered for the best answers to 

“trum: *t Why is Pezreon’s Weekly like a new- 
The winners are : 

ton, 29 Cromwell Rd., Grimsby; Mrs Har- 


THE BOOK THAT WILL HELP 
YOU TO PROTECT THE HONOUR 
» . OF YOUR DAUGHTERS. . . 


IN THE GRIP OF THE 
WHITE SLAVE TRADER 


Sold at all bookstalla, price GA.; or 7d. post paid from the Offices 
of M. A. P., 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


| NOVEMBER. | DECEMBER. Juignting up Time 


_for this Weok. 


HOLIDAYS, 1911-12.| SEPTEMBER. | OCTOBER. 


‘4s Day December 25. f $10 17 24 & 1 815 22.29 g 12 19 26 ® 3.1017 24 31] Sept. 15... 7.16 
Pay . December 26. 4.111895 | M2 916.2330 | M 6 14 20.27 | Mg tr 8 25 10. JG 
‘day A , | T 1219 20| T 31017 2431 | T 7 142128 | T $42 19 20 TT ces Jo¥ 
' pril & \w 13 20 27 | W4 tr 18 25 |W 8 15 22 29 | W 6 43 20 27 91S) see Fe 

onday . Aprils. | 7 1421 28 | T § 12 19 26 /T 2 9 102330 | T 7 14 3123 * « Wa i % 

Pr Monday . May 27, | Ft ait a2 29 | F 6 13 20 27 F 3 10 17°24 F 1 8 15 22 29 me 80 see Te 8 
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FOUNDED 1871. 


THe OCEAN 


Accident and Guarantee .. . 
Corporation Limited. 


(Empowered by Special Act of Parliament.) 


Assets excel - £2,250,000. 
Claims paid oer £9,000,000. 


Accident Insurance of Public Liability, 

all kinds. Motor Car. 
Emplogers’ Liability. Excess Bad Debt. 
Fidelity Guarantees. Boiler and Lift 


Licence Insurance. 


‘ Inspection and In- 
Fire and Burglary. 


surance, 


HEAD OFFICE: MOORGATE STREET, LONDON. 


T. M. BE. ARMSTRONG, Meigen ad sortiry. 


OG” This Insurance Scheme covers any person 
‘ sravelling_as_a passenger in any part 
of Great Britain or Ireland. 


OVER £13,000 ALREADY PAID 


We pay any number of claims tn respect 
of each accident—not the first claim only. 


goo mw { INSURAYCE, 


£2 
£100 RAILWAY 
(For terms see 


£100 CYCLING 
£100 AEROPLANE below.) 


504 CLAIMS ALREADY PAID, 
including three of £2,00U and one of £1,000. 


This Insurance holds good for any number of claims ct 
£2,000 each —not for one only. £8,000 specially gnarantced 
A 
PORATION, LIMITED, 36 to 44 Moorgate Street, Loudon, 
E.C., to whom not.ces of claim, under the following couditions, 
willbe paid by the above Corporation to the 
ay legal representative ct any person hiliel by 
i 
£2,000 
possenzer train in w hich the «eeeused was 
travelling as a passenger (including post office servantsin 
bad in his, or ber, possession, the Insurance Conpon on this 
page, or the paper in whieh it as, with bas, or ber, useal summa. 
This paper may be left at bis, or her, place of ubode, so lovg xs 
the coupon is signed. 
legal representative of sueh person injured, should death result 
from such aceident within three calendar months thereafier, 
of its occurrence. 
In the crent of a person, not being a railway 
& iH OG illegol act, having the current wun er of 
Weekly on him, or her, wl the tiie of beng 
aun aceitent taany train te which he, or she, cay be travelling as 
a passeuger, the legal representative ol the deccased will receive 
be sired or not, provided notice in every cuse be given to Tink 
OcEAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTER Corporation, LIMItRp, 
the occurrence of the accident. 

One Hundred Pounds will be paid to the legal represen. 
actually riditga cycle, provided that deceuged at the time of 
such accident had in hi’, or ker, }Ossession, the Jusurance 
her, usual tiguature. written in ink or pencil. on the space 
prune at the foot, and that death oceurred within twenty-four 
uy 
the said Corperation at above address within three days of ite 
occurrence. This paper imsy be lett at his, or her, place of 

One Hundred Pounds will he jaid to the legal representa. 
tive of anyove dying as the direct and sole result of injuries 


hy THE OCEAN ACCIDENT D GUARANTER COR- 
must be seut within seven days to the above adress. 
anuccident in Great Kritancor Prelavd te the 
railway sortiug vans), and who, at the tine oF such accident, 
ture, Written mi iuk or penetl, on the space provide d ut the foot. 
PROVIDED ALSO, that the said sum shall be pai to the 
and that notice of the accident be given within three days 
servant on duty, nora suicide, nor eng rend man 
by wrailwav accident in the United Kingdom, although not by 
the sun of ONK HUNDRED POUNDS, whether the coupon 
56 to 44 Moorgate Street, London, E.C., within seven days from 
tative of any cyclist who meets his death by accident whiie 
Coupon on this pase, or the paper in which it is, with his, or 
ours thereafter, aud that notice was given of such accident to 
abode, so long as the coupon is sizned 
inflicted upon bin (or her) within the United Kingéom by a 


falliug aeroplane, rrovipkD that deith occurs withiu tweuty- 
four hours from the receipt ef the mjuries, that he (or she) 
shall prior to the accident have sigued this Coupon-Insurance- 
Ticket in the sjace provided at the foot, that he (or she) sha'l 
notat the tims Le on the acroplane nor eugaged in neronautics, 
pndthat notice of the accident be given to the Corporation 
within three days of its oveurrence. 

The above conditions are of the essence of the contract. 

This insurance holds good forthe current week of issuc only, 
and entitles the holder to the benetit of, and is subject to the 
conditions of, the “Ocean Accident and Guarantee 
Company, Limited, Act," 180. Risks Nos, 2 and 3, 

The Purchase of this Publication is admitted to be the pay- 
ment ofa Premium under Sect. 33 of the Act. A Print of the 
Act can be seen at the office of this Journal, or of the said 
corporation. No person can recover on more than one Coupon: 
Insurauce-Ticket of this paper in respect of the same risk. 

Subscribers who have duly Bud a twelvemonth's sub 
scription for PEARSON'S wE KLY in advance to their 
newsagont, or to the Publisher, need not, during the peri:a 
eovered by their subscription, sign the coupon, ur carry 
the paper on their person. It is oly nec ssary tororward 
the newsagent'’s receipt to the publisher of the paper. 
Henrtetta Street, London, W.C., and & certilicate will he 
Gent ip exchange 


SUMMA ....40000---000++ 000+ Asseda<xeanesesteounnsvese 


Available from 9 a.m. Wedaesdav, September 13th, (911. 
until midaight, Thursday, September 21st, 1911. 
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TWELVE 


Foster Clark’s Cream Custard cox 
no more than ordinary Custard and yet it is : 

superior to ordinary Custard as Cream is to ordina 
milk. No wonder the public is discontinuing the u- 


of the other Custards and using Foster Clark’s Cream Custa: 


in preference. 
Custard? If not, try it to-day. 
will never go back to the ordinary kind. F 
with Stewed Plums is the most delicious dish imaginable. 


A 6td. TIN MAKES 
QUARTS. 


Sold in 33d. and 6$d. Tins and- 1d. Packets. 


Supplied both to the House of Lords and the 


House of Commons. 


Patronised by H.M. 


GUARANTEED GE 


THIS PHENO 


REPEAT 
ORDERS RECEIVED 
FROM THE 
ROYAL PALACE 
STOCKHOLM. 


RUGS 
GIVEN 
AWAY. 


re fOr 


the QUEEN of SWEDEN 


NUINE BARGAINS. 


MENAL OFFEB is made to the Readers 
of Pearson’s Weekly, 219/11. On receipt of P.O.for 5 /6 
we willforward direct from our Looms to your 
address one of our REVERSIBLE “ PRUDENTIAL 


REAL SEAMLESS WOVEN HALF-QUINEA 


-TrXe-. 7 
=) Ww 


——— os 


La 


Regd. 


suitable for Drentig a, Dining- 
room, Bedroom, &c., handsomely bor- 


dered, in Thirt 
ening 


supply 


will be sent out as Sample Carpets 
thus shi the indentical quality we 
in all tre. pad 


Turkey patterns and 


self-shades 


our own, can only be 
obtained direct from 
our looms,thus savin 
the purchaser 
middle profits. 
OVEB_ 400,000 
SOLD DURING 
THE PAST 
‘ TWELVE MONTHS, 
oney wi gly re- 
turned if not approved 
s Thousands oP Re- 
at Orders and 
nsolicited Testi- 
monials received. 


ILLUSTRATED BAR- 
GAIN CATALOGUES of 
Carpets, Hearthrogs, 
Over Bea 


Bedding, Table Liness, Curtains, etc., POST FREE it mentioning ** Pearson’s Weekly’ 21/9/1) 


whea writieg. NB. 


—Foreign orders executed, 


and Merchants, 


packed free, and shipped at lowest sates, 
Ts.roRaPpHic Appress: ‘ECLIPSE, LEEDS,” Cheques and P.O.’s payable to 


F. HODGSON & SONS (eetr. secs 


WOODSLEY RD., LEEDS. 


NOW have YOU tried this New Cres. 


It will be a revelation to you and \« 


os 


Seto, a 


Chesehbrough Mfg. Co. 


“VASBELINE” itself is tasteless snd odour- 
and cannot ges rancid, . When sold in 4d. and 
tubes it is sterilised in manufacture. 


CAPSICUM “VASELINE” is the best 
home remedy for interna! pains (such as Co'ds in 
the , Stomach Cramps, Toothache’, In 
collapsible tubes, 1s. 


able form of taking “ Vi 
Coughs, Sore Throats, etc. 
CAMPHORATED “VASELINE” is 5 
mien efficient remedy for Rheumatism, Gout, and 
. nful Swellings. In collapsible tubes, js. 


@” internally for 


CARBOLATED “VASELINB” is the 
best possible antisertic dressing for ita, Bites, 
Barbers’ IJtch,etc, Im collapsible tubes, 1s. 


BORATED “VASELINE” is valuable 
for Catarrh, and is a universal antiseptic ointment. 
Only in collapsible tubes, 1s, 


“VASELINE”" OXIDS OF ZINC 
OINTMENT is the great healer Of Sores and 
Bruptions. In collapsible tubes, ls. 


MENTHOLATED ‘“‘ VASELINE” is for 
Nervous Headache, Throat, Nasal Catarrh, 
ete. (wherever Menthol is recommeded). In 
collapsible tubes, 1s, 


Send 20, Od, for Puli Trigt 
“° FASELINE’ Equipment (Pure, 
Capsicum,Camphor Ice, Cold Cream, 


and Perfumed Soap); or useful 
Descriptive Booklet pest free, 


be 
e. 
ESE ; 


SOAERELR OSTA OE 


“VASELINE” JOJUBES are an agree - 


“Toa. 


CHESEBROUCH MFC. CO., 42 Holborn Viaduct, Lont 


oster Clark’s Cream Cust.) 


"WHAT IS 


‘VASELINE ? 


“VASELINE” is the registered name and Trade Mark of a - 
and now world-famed emollient preparation manufac:: 


Most people know that * VASELINE” is ideal for the skin. 
many know that it blends perfectly with other standard rem. 
as Menthol, Capsicum, Boracic Acid, Camphor, &c., enabling 1! 
virtues to act safely, quickly, and effectively cn any affected | 
nal or external, Jt is worth the while of any careful reader’. 
uses of these valuable preparations. 


ARNICATED “VASELIN, 
friend of cyclis:sand pedes'riars. © 
Bruises. in collapsible tus. 13 
SALICYLIO "“VASEL!INY 
Cdema, Rheumatism, etc. In tins Ll: 


FOMADE “VASELINE™ 


ey for Toilet ani Hai. Ins 
to 6a. 


~ WHITE “VASELINE” - 

in its miost t state, desghtfy 

the Toilet. In metal-capped bots: | 
stoppered bottles, 18, €6d.; e.d'n* 


“VASBLINE" COLD CRFA 
best known Skin Preservative. !* 
boxes, from 64. Excelent a.tr - 

“ VASELINE" CAMPHOT *‘ 
Irritation of the Skin. In 1d. tin 
and tub-s. a 

“ VASELINE" HAIR TON:: 
Growth by removing al: obstac-¢s «!, 
unrqualled beauty and viteity. * 
2s. and 3s. 

“VASELINE” TOILET 5° 
su! waar with "Vaseline. 
e@cilean, fresh odour after using. 2¢. + 


The word “ VASEL:* 
ts our 
Registered Trace Me 


_————————— = 


eee 


